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‘> | THE TOPIC OF TO-DAY. 
ee oa THE OCCUPATION OF CYPRUS. 
INCREASE OF FEVER AT NICOSIA. 


‘*The fever here is increasing. Captain Rawson, the acting commandant, is 
down with it, and also Captain Gill, of the Goorkas, and about a dozen of his 
company. Unquestionably Nicosia is Ty ealthy.” 

After suffering from FEVER FOUR TIMES, in each attack with very great 
severity, in fact three of them could not have been more dangerous or critical, 
from @ very extensive and careful observation, ye psn overs iod of forty 
years, I am perfectly satisfied the “true cause” of fever is a disordered condition 
of the liver. The office of the liver is to cleanse the blood, as a scavenger might 
sweep the streets. When the liver is not working properly, a quantity of effete 
matter is left floating in the blood. Under these circumstances, should the 
poison germ of fever be absorbed, then the disease results ; on the contrary, any 
one whose liver and other organs are in a normal condition may be subjected to 
page the same conditions as to the contagious influences, and yet escape the 

ever, This, I consider, explains the seeming mytery that some persons who 
are placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable for the development of fever, 
who in fact live in the very midst of it, escape unscathed. This being the case, 
the ar of keeping the liver in order cannot be over-estimated ; and I 
have pleasure in directing attention to my FRUIT SALT, which in the form of 
a pleasant beverage will correct the action of the liver, and thus prevent the 
many disastrous consequences ; not only as an efficient means of wi off 
fevers and malarious diseases, but as a remedy for, and preventive of, bilious 
or sick headaches, constipation, vomiting, thirst, errors of eating and drinking, 
skin eruptions, giddiness, heartburn, &c. If its great value in keeping the body 
in health were universally known, no family would be without a fom gy Io 
many forms of fever, or at the commencement of any fever, ENO’S UIT 
SALT acts as a specific. Noone can have a simpler or more efficient remedy; ° 
by its use the poison is thrown off and the blood restored to its healthy condi- 
tion, I used my FRUIT SALT in my last attack of fever, and I have every 
reason to say it saved my life.—J, C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, 8.E. 

ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—IMPORTANT TO ALL TRAVEL- 
LERS.—* Please send me half a dozen bottles of Eno’s Fruit Salt. I 
have tried Eno’s Fruit Salt in America, India, Egypt, and on the 
Continent for almost every complaint, fever included, with the most 
satisfactory results. I can strongly recommend it to all travellers; in 
fact, I am never without it—Yours faithfully, AN Enetisumany, 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.8., &c., Executive Engineer, P.W.D., Government 
of India, June 26, 1878,” 

CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked 
“ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without, you have been imposed on bya worth- 
less imitation, Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, S.E. 
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Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 
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5. ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
; PAMPHLET FORWARDED GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. ; 
| “ My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
| Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of 
|} your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name, 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
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' the day will be forwarded on application to 98, UPPER THAMES STREET, London, and in 
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Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D. NO 


“The Author is the réctor of a large parish in the City of London, and many young people A Ne 
ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When the 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desires 
counsel and direction. In twenty short chapters the author has embodied many valuable counsels 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We very 
cordially recommend this admirable volume.”—Derbyshire Oourier, 


Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d., T 


PRESSING ONWARD: | 


EARNEST COUNSELS FOR HOLY LIVING. 


“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Chrishan Globe. 


“Tt is not a book of dogmatic teaching, but one of kindly and useful help ; and will be a 
safe guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having 
a friend at hand to converse with. The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book 
likely to help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Qvurier. 
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“ We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 


*,* The above two works are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time 
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“WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS 
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Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 
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* HOME FOR INCURABLE CHILDREN, 
33, MAIDA VALE. 
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a If the young people in the enjoyment of health and vigour who read this book wouid 
remember the crippled and afflicted children in the above Home, and out of gratitude to 
God for their good health and the use of their limbs, would collect among their friends 5s. 
year, this Institution might enlarge its capabilities and minister to the comfort of thousands of 
these suffering children, for whom there is no provision in any Hospital or Home. 


Information may be had of L. 8. LLOYD, Esq., Secretary, 33, Maida Vale, W. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 


Puddings with fewer 
Pastry with less Butter. 


VENTIVE 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required | 


when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 


Eggs, and 


| AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIAIS RECEIVED WE BEG 


TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868, 
Deak S1z,—I to inform you that after having 


| tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | 
OF INDIGESTION, | 
and (not destroying the Sugar in, 


for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 

I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 

make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WaRkiNER, 
Representative for the English Ewhibitors at the 
nternational Exhibition, Havre; late Instrue- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. , 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


board ship. —- 

ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,”’ 








To make Bread.—TZo every pound of flow add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Boxwiox’s Baxixa PowpEp 
with a little salt, and thoroughly ma while in a DBY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which « little salt has becn previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxina Pownze; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into baile the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them i, ana boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork inte one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 
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Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 
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G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 
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TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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MAURICE GREY’S VOW. 
BY MARY E. BEASLEY. 


| being the head of her father’s house, has 
| become of use to him in a variety of ways 
Wuo does not know the sadness of the first | affecting his parish work. As her labours 
spring following upon a great loss? It is| gradually increase she feels increased energy 
not that Nature has parted with any portion | and power of performance, just as the bodily 
of her strength and loveliness, rather her | limbs become more sinewy with frequent 
strength and loveliness being so great, we | action. It would be hard to enumerate her 
grieve, though perhaps foolishly, that our | many and various occupations: through this 
beloved one is forbidden to rejoice in them | one day before she is engaged, as she now 
longer. Thus we deem at least, for what | is, in pouring out the grateful five o’clock 
can we know certainly of such deep mys- | tea, which her father generally makes a point 
teries? We stand on the other side of the | of coming to share with her. 


CHAPTER XXXIII,—A PROJECTED TRIP. 


| veil, and judge by the narrow capacity of While she does so, and while they both 


our own restricted senses. | sit resting, there is a quiet talk about. the 
The snow had fallen noiselessly on the | afternoon’s doings. 


| sods that covered the grave of Elizabeth; ‘I have been to the Terrace, papa,” she 


Wyecliffe—those sods that had been laid | says. 


| down in the slanting beams of a hot August} ‘I am glad, my dear. How did you find 


afternoon. And when the snows had melted, | Mrs. Etheridge ?” 

the pure snowdrop and dazzling crocus un-| “She seems to get no stronger. I think 

folded their blooms around it; and after | the children help to worry her and make her 

the snowdrop and crocus, the violet and | worse.” 

primrose ; and they too fading, had given; ‘They are not bad children.” 

place to the deep blue of the gentian and} ‘ Not at all; but such little children will 

the sunny white bells of the dwarf cam-| be troublesome, and I don’t know whether 

panula, |she has quite the best way of managing 
Was it a weakness in Paul Wyecliffe that |them. Maurice and Bessie often seemed 

he had bethought him of his wife’s favourite | too much for her, and now she has the baby 

flowers, and gathered them into a tiny garden | she is quite overdone.” 


around the place of her ashes ? | ‘“‘T want Etheridge to take her somewhere, 
It might be so. He did not think that | but I can’t persuade him.” 
those ashes would the more quietly rest for; |“ They are so poor, I suppose that’s it.” 


it, yet perhaps he had some notion that} ‘Yes. I offered him the means. I did 
the disembodied spirit might not be all un- | so last year, and he refused it. He has done 
conscious of the watchfulness that lingered | the same this.” 
tenderly around the place of their repose. | Here was the first hint Grace had received 
And so on either side, near to the marble | of this special generosity of her father, and 
cross that marked the head of the grave, | she showed her appreciation by a look of 
rose tall white lilies ready to burst into | pleasure. 
bloom. They were offerings from the Manor! “Mr. Etheridge is a little proud, is he 
gardens, and Grace and her father had / not?” she remarked. 
planted and watered and tended them toge-| “Suppose we say so; but it is such an 
ther; and as they watched the stalks shoot | honest kind of pride that one would hardly 
and the buds enlarge, they were constantly | regret to see it rather more common in the 
reminded how nearly they were drawing to | world. He will not let me add to his 
the first anniversary of their great sorrow. | stipend, because he says no one else would 
Only a few short weeks were wanting now. | give him so much as I do already, and to 
Yet let it not be thought, though they | take more would be living on my charity.” 


















cannot forget the past, they have no interest; ‘‘Couldn’t you make a present to Mrs. 
in the present. They not only mingle with | Etheridge, papa?” 

the lives of others, but they have a hearty| “Well, that is what I have been deter- 
unaffected concern in them. Grace, besides | mining to do, but I confess my courage fails 
XI. 2T 
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me as to the where and how. I think I 
shall have to enlist your services, Grace.” 

Grace smiled doubtfully. 

“ And as to these children,” continued her 
father, “‘ how would it be to have them here 
a bit? Perhaps Bessie might be too little, 
but Maurice could come at any rate—that 
is, if you did not mind having the charge of 
him. Ann would help you, I think.” 

“T should like it immensely, and, indeed, 
I thought of it this afternoon. You are sure 
it will not be too much for you to have him 
in the house ?” 

‘On the contrary, I shall like to have 
him. He is a dear little fellow,—though, 
between ourselves, Grace, beginning to be 
rather spoilt.” 

“ Beginning!” echoed Grace, in dubious 
tones. 

“Well, yes—there are stronger signs 
lately. I don’t quite understand how it is.” 

“Don’t you think his mother is inclined 
to give way to him, and Mr. Etheridge sees 
it, and goes rather to the other extreme ?” 

“Perhaps there is something in that. 
Well, to-morrow you must try and persuade 
them to let him come here.” 

Not only was Grace Wyecliffe successful 
in carrying off little Maurice to the vicarage 
the following afternoon with the consent of 
both his parents, but later in the day the 
vicar had induced his somewhat refractory 
curate to accept a cheque on his wife’s 
behalf which would amply provide for their 
expenses from home for a month. 

“ Gritstone,” suggested Paul Wyecliffe, in 
asubdued voice, full of the personal memories 
that the name brought back with it, “ Grit- 
stone would be the place to do your wife 
good, and you too, Etheridge. You want a 
change nearly as much as she does.” 

“Oh, I am well enough, thank you,” was 
the somewhat ungracious reply. 

“ You pique yourself on being differently 
constituted from other men,” remarked the 
vicar, with a smile. Herbert coloured. 

“You can teach and preach,” continued 
Mr. Wyecliffe, “ and work unlimitedly. You 
have been doing it for years without inter- 
mission, and you flatter yourself, I dare say, 
that you can go on doing it for years 
longer; but, my dear fellow, let me tell you 
that your reluctance to leave home is a 
tolerably certain sign that it is imperative 
you should go.” 

“TI could take Millicent,” said Herbert, 
relenting, “and if you could spare me one 
Sunday——” 


arranged, and Grace and I will have our 
holiday when you come back. I am not of 
that iron build, Etheridge, that I can afford 
to despise moor winds or sea breezes.” 

“Nor I either, you would say,” responded 
Herbert. “Why, sir, I never knew before 
that you had a leaning for muscular Chris- 
tianity theories.” 

“Not when carried to excess. There 
have been great souls in feeble bodies, and 
mighty work performed out of much weak- 
ness ; but when I think of One who went 
about curing disease as no one else has ever 
cured it before or since, I should be faithless 
to His principles were I to look at that 
disease as aught but the enemy of mankind. 
The enemy may be compelled into His 
service, I admit that; but it is to be con- 
quered in the end—a part of the death that 
He himself is to trample under foot. No, 
my dear Etheridge, let us keep clear of con- 
fusion. Bodily disease, or even weakness, 
is a very real evil, and when God has given 
us a lawful means of counteracting or pre- 
venting either one or other, let us use it and 
be thankful.” 

Herbert was touched by the vicar's 
earnestness, and did not answer for a few 
moments. 

**T do not like the idea of leaving you so 
long without help,” he said at last. “ Will 
you let me make a compromise?” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“Let me run back for the second Sunday, 
staying a few days before and after.” 

“Why should you? The St. Albans will 
be out, but Piscina and Hall would both 
help, I know, and you can some day return 
them in kind if you will.” 

“Certainly; but it is not Sunday only. 
There are so many things, and I know it 
would make a difference if I came back for 
a few days. You will let me settle it so?” 
““My dear Etheridge, what can I say? 
That your pertinacity is worthy of a better 
cause, and I suppose must be rewarded by 
your being allowed to have your own way.” 
“You have been so very good, and I fear 
I have seemed ungracious. I have never 
known what it is to berich, but I sometimes 
fancy poverty has as many snares as wealth. 
I know you think me detestably proud. I 
believe I am.” 

“Not detestably,” replied Mr. Wyecliffe, 
extenuatingly. 

“ But pride is always detestable,” remon- 
strated Herbert. 

“ You are in such a very logical humour 





“Why not three? It can easily be 





this evening,” remarked the vicar, turning 
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|| sinners, and submitted to the cold hospitality 
| of the unloving Pharisee. 
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radiantly towards his curate. They were| 
walking up the Little Chesterton Road | 
together. ‘Yes, I suppose pride is detest- | 
able. The worst of vices in our friends, how-| 
ever, is that we are apt to regard them as a 
species of virtue.” 

Mr. Wyecliffe had put his hand gently on | 
his companion’s arm as he spoke. Herbert | 
lifted his head and met the deep violet eyes 
fixed on him with a kind sympathetic gaze. 
He returned the look gratefully, but said 
nothing. 

“T think you are wrong,” continued the 
vicar, in a low, somewhat pleading voice. 
“You will let me tell you so, will you not? 
He, whose simple word could feed thou- 
sands, not only allowed Himself to be enter- 
tained by His more intimate friends, but sat 
unshamed at the board of publicans and 


Remember, He 
could have earned His bread by secular toil, 
as you could, Etheridge,—be perhaps a far 
richer man than you are now.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know that. I’m not clever.” 

“Yes, you are,;—excuse my contradicting 
you. Well, He we were speaking of never 
seemed to resent the smallest service prof- 
fered. Him, whether it were the anointing of 
His head with spikenard or the washing of 
His feet with tears. How then should you 
or I think it a humiliation to accept services 
one of another? You have performed many 
for me—many not in our compact.” 

“You remember them a great deal better 
than I do, Mr. Wyecliffe,” answered Herbert. 

“I dare say, because you are not the man 
to dwell upon your own good deeds even to 
yourself. That is not your kind of pride. 
But other people do not necessarily forget 
them on that account.” 

Herbert looked on the road before him, 
for his eyes were somewhat dim, and he felt 
he had no answer. Just then a turn init 
brought a pony phaeton in view, advancing 
rapidly towards them. 

“The Sylvesters,” remarked the vicar, | 
who, haying said his say, was rather glad of| 
a diversion. 

The carriage contained Irmengard, now | 





‘‘Clare more particularly. How wonder- 
fully she has developed since her engage- 
ment to your friend! Grace was telling me 
when the wedding was to be, but I have for- 
gotten exactly.” 

“In the beginning of September, I believe. 
Mr. Sylvester made a stipulation, when he 
gave his consent to her engagement with 
Foster, that they should wait a year before 
marrying.” 

“Ah! I remember. Grace told me that 
too. Well, they appear very happy now— 
he as much as she. And Mr. Sylvester 
seems so thoroughly satisfied, which cer- 
tainly he ought to be.” 

“T think so,” replied Herbert, remem- 
bering a time when Mr. Sylvester was far 
from satisfied, though he had not chosen to 
speak of it, even to Mr. Wyecliffe. ‘ Philip 
Foster is a fine fellow,” he continued, 
“though he is my friend.” 

“ And he improves. The engagement has 
done him good too. It is not treason to say 
as much.” 

“Certainly not. He stands on no pin- 
nacle of perfection. One cannot help loving 
and admiring him; but one must admit that 
he is not without faults.” 

“ And which of us is?” remarked the 
vicar. ‘‘ But when I ventured to say that I 
thought Philip Foster improved I was not 
thinking of any especial fault. I was referring 
rather to his giving indications of attaining 
to a higher grasp of things. He had always 
plenty of breadth, warm susceptibilities and 
sympathies, generous and enlarged views of 
thought and action.” 

“J know you always appreciated him,” 
replied Herbert, “as indeed you do every 
one,” he added, after a pause; “‘ sometimes 
beyond their deserts.” 

“Well, I-hardly ought to criticise your 
friend with you. But I was going to say 
that reverence is the crown of beauty—the 
sum of perfection of the mental and moral 
powers, and it is in reverence that he seems 
to me to have made the larger strides.” 

“ Though that is not altogether owing to 
his engagement, I think,” replied Herbert, 
remembering Philip's rapt look on the pre- 





Mrs. Robert Sylvester, who was driving, and| vious Sunday as he sat listening to Paul 
Clare. -The latter bowed, and the driver | Wyecliffe, and the respect, almost amounting 
gave a salute with her whip, but did not draw| to veneration, with which he had more than 








up, and they were quickly past, leaving| 
clouds of dust behind them. 
‘‘ How happiness suits some people!” said 
the vicar. | 
“Were you speaking of Clare Sylvester or | 
her sister-in-law ?” 


once spoken to him of the vicar. t 
“Tt may not be,” answered the latter, inno- 
cent of his companion’s thoughts; “and yet 
sometimes I fancy the lower love 1s pet- 
mitted to teach us concerning the higher.” 
While he was speaking his voice dropped 
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gradually, as if the expressed fancy involved 
a further one unexpressed, and there was 
the far-off look in his eyes which Herbert 
often noticed now. For if he would some- 
times go to the grave to weep, he would 
oftener dive into the memories of the past, 
or rise beyond to the unseen glory. 

Some little time both walked on in silence. 
Then Mr. Wyecliffe, looking at his watch, 
found that he must return. 

“T asked Thrale in to supper,” he said, 
“Cor rather to our late tea. Will you come 
too, and bid your son good night ?” 

“You know I should enjoy it, but I don't 
like leaving Millicent. I can help her in 
many ways, and since her illness such a little 
thing seems to upset her.” 

“You are quite right. I understand. And 
you know you are always welcome when you 
can come.” 

“T always feel welcome,” said Herbert, 
heartily. 

“That’s better still,” replied the vicar, 
with a look of pleasure. “ But can’t you 
walk back with me?” 

“ Well, I had meant to go to the Manor 
Lodge. I want to hunt up young Wilkins. 
He has been away from school without giving 
any reason the last two Sundays ; but perhaps 
I may find time to go to-morrow instead.” 

“No indeed! I shall not bring you back 
when you have got so far. So Tommy 
Wilkins is turning truant, is he? A strange 
lad that—not especially bad, but most espe- 
cially troublesome.” 

‘“‘ Especially so,” replied Herbert, with a 
laugh, ‘‘I wish you would have a talk with 
him some day, sir.” 

*T will. And now, my dear fellow, I am 
sorry, but I must say good night. You 
will have the nightingale as you come back.” 

And before Herbert had gone much fur- 
ther the same rich voice was pouring from 
the woods that only a year back Philip 
Foster and Clare had listened to on the first 
night of their meeting. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—SUNDRY PREPARATIONS, 


“We tL, Milly, you look better already at 
the thought of a holiday.” 

“ And so do you, Herbert. I am so glad. 
I was afraid you did not half like it—accept- 
ing Mr. Wyecliffe’s money, I mean ; for, of 
course, it is really given to you; but you don’t 
mind it, do you, dear—not very much?’’ 

“‘T must confess I did at first, but I have 
had a lecture, Milly, and I really think 
has done me good;” and our curate g ave 
low, meditative laugh. 





“A lecture! You seem quite pleased 
about it—laughing over it, positively. From 
Mr. Wyecliffe, I suppose? Not a very ter- 
rible one, I dare say, then. What was it 
about ?—the necessity of your going from 
home, sir?” 

“Yes, partly—partly on pride.” 

“Pride! on your pride—I understand. 
Don’t I always say you are proud, Herbert ?” 

“And don’t I always say you are proud, 
Millicent?” replied Herbert, with attempted 
gravity, which signally failed by his bursting 
into a happy little laugh. 

“ What a strange, dear old thing you are! 
I’ll never believe it was all the lecture that 
has made you in such spirits.” 

“Well, a combination, perhaps ;” but 
Herbert did not state of what the combina- 
tion to which he alluded consisted. 

“ At any rate you can’t dislike going out ?” 

“No, I shall like it. Mr. Wyecliffe sug- 
gested Gritstone ; what do you think ?” 

“Oh, I shall love to go there again of all 
things, and I do so want you to see it.” 

‘Well, then, that shall be settled; and 
now as to the time. Mr. Wyecliffe wants 
us to go next week. He says the sooner 
you get a change the better, and so does 
Thrale ; and I am sure they are right. It 
might be difficult to start on Monday, but do 
you think you could go on Tuesday? that 
would give you just a week to get ready.” 

“Let me think,” said Millicent, and 
mentally the young mother inspected her 
children’s not very profuse wardrobe, which 
she knew had suffered during her somewhat 
protracted illness, wherein she had been too 
weakly and Rachel too busy to do much 
in the work of renovation. Then, being a 
woman, she had some secondary thoughts 
relating to her own apparel, and merging off 
into a contemplation of Herbert’s  shirt- 
fronts, collars, and wristbands; for, a little 
unreasonably, she concluded that greater 
respect must be shown to the Gritstone 
world, where in all probability they would 
know nobody, than to the Chesterton world, 
where, on the contrary, everybody knew 
them. Joyfully, however, she remembered 
that Mr. Wyecliffe, in giving the cheque, 
and being remonstrated with as to his ex- 
ceeding generosity, had told Herbert that it 
was to cover all incidental expenses besides 
those directly pertaining to the journey. 
On propounding this view to her husband 
ee found him quite prepared to agree with 
er. 

“He does not know,” she said, “how 
little we have learned to live on.” 
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“Oh yes, he does,” was the reply; “he 
knows all about that. What he does not 
know is how to put any curb or stint to his 
liberality. And so you think we might fix 
next Tuesday.” 

“Yes, we must manage somehow ; Rachel 
will help me to contrive. A few pounds go 
a long way in children’s clothes ; and as for 
myself, I have still a dress belonging to my 
trousseau, not made up—a nice useful one; 
and I should have been obliged to have 
a new bonnet, and now I shall treat myself 
to a new hat besides. I shall get both 
cheap, dear, so don’t look frightened! All 
the extra things the children and I will want 
will not come to more than five pounds, and 
you said you thought I might take ten under 
the circumstances; so there will be five 
pounds towards buying you a new suit of 
clothes—you do want them so badly, 
Herbert.” 

“No, my love, no, that cannot be. Be- 
sides, what can you be thinking about? It 
is hardly a year since I had my last.” 

“Yes, but your every-day suit is thread- 
bare, and you will never wear your best, I 
know, till you get another to take its place.” 

“ My old suit is not so very bad. Don’t 
you remember I went to the vicarage in it 
the first time we dined there ?” 

“Yes, a year ago; and very much 
ashamed I was of you. No, I wasn’t. You 
looked just a perfect gentleman, as you 
always do. You'd be the same in a smock- 
frock, I believe.” 

‘“‘There are many better gentlemen in 
smock frocks than I. Don’t speak of them 
in that condescending way.” 

“You dear oddity, you are becoming 
nearly as odd as Dr. Thrale. But I don’t 
mind what you say, only you must have the 
clothes.” 

“No, I must not, Millicent. You quite 
understand that that is out of the question. 
No, I’m not angry, my darling; at least, I 
didn’t mean to be. I'll send the old suit to 
be cleaned.” 

“‘Mr. Wyecliffe gave the money to do as 
I pleased with. He only suggested that he 
would especially approve of our taking a 
trip. He would think it quite natural that I 
should make a present to you;” and 
Millicent felt very much inclined to cry. 

‘‘I can wear my best suit sometimes,” 
suggested Herbert, consolingly, and out of 
compassion for his wife’s weakness. “ But 
really, Milly, I do want some new shirts and 
socks very badly,” he continued, glancing 
with a kind of intuitive self-compassion on 





his frayed linen cuffs. ‘“ You and Rachel 
have mended them so often,” he continued, 
kindly ; “I don’t think they are capable of 
any further resuscitation.” 

“No, I was going to say that too. Then 
you will let me make you a present of 
them?” 

“No, dear; it is very good of you, but I 
shall be able to afford that myself, and a 
new pair of boots if that will give you fur- 
ther satisfaction.” 

“Oh, Herbert! you always get your own 
way. I am afraid you have not much 
benefited by Mr. Wyecliffe’s lecture, after 
all.” 

The next week was spent in a kind of 
happy muddle. Herbert made himself help- 
ful by absenting himself when he could be 
of no use, leaving the feminine element to 
reign supreme; or, as opportunity occurred, 
giving such assistance as he was able either 
at home or abroad. “ He that picks not up 
a pin slights his wife,” was an old proverb to 
which he would sometimes recur. 

Grace, too, came every day to volunteer 
her services, bringing little Maurice with her 
and taking Bessie off for a walk, or going 
on shopping errands, as the case might be. 
It was with difficulty that Millicent prevented 
her carrying away work to be done at home; 
for, among other manual accomplishments, 
she was clever with her needle, and had not 
only a neat touch but a tastefuleye. As it 
was, she would often take off her hat and 
stay an hour or more helping in whatever 
work was in hand. Though diverse, she 
and Millicent had become attached to each 
other. Grace’s sympathizing and unselfish 
disposition was constantly inciting her to 
perform little kindnesses towards the wife 
of her father’s curate, and she found Millicent 
warm-hearted and grateful. She soon dis- 
covered, too, that, despite a little playful 
banter, and an occasional quickness of tem- 
per, she had a genuine appreciation of her 
husband’s excellence. Besides this, at her 
mother’s death she had shown a hearty 
sympathy which had been very soothing to 
her. 

Then of late another bond had sprung up 
between them, for she had become sponsor 
to her friend’s latest born. Herbert Paul— 
called at once after his father and her father, 
and the little one that lay sleeping in Willows- 
dyke churchyard—was for the time the 
mother’s special darling. “Baby fingers, 
waxen touches,” had healed the sorrow that, 
though it might have slumbered at times, 
would continually be bursting forth afresh. 
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Yet let it not be thought that the absent 
one was therefore forgotten. There was a 
fenced spot for it still in the mother’s heart, 
but that spot had become less a shrine 
dedicated to grief than a centre whence 
sprang her purest and holiest emotions. 

It had been arranged that Maurice was to 
stay at the vicarage till the departure for 
Gritstone. ‘He will be out of the way,” 
Grace had said, “and I do so enjoy having 
him with us, and so does papa.” According 
to promise, she brought him herself to the 
station on Tuesday morning. There was 
quite a little gathering of friends on the 
platform, for Mr. Weycliffe would come with 
Grace, and Dr. Thrale was going up the line 
to visit a patient. Maurice was a kind of 
centre of the party. He was in high spirits 
at the idea of his journey, Grace had told 
him so much of the wonders of Gritstone. 
His great grievance had been that she 
would not accompany him despite of re- 
peated invitations to that effect. 

“Why won’t you come?” he had urged for 
the twentieth time the previous evening. 

* Because I can’t leave my papa, Maurice,” 
Grace had answered at last, in amused de- 
spair. She spoke in a low tone, for Mr. 
Wyecliffe had fallen asleep. He had sunka 
little to the left of his chair, his head droop- 
ing somewhat over his chest, and his paper 
had dropped from his right hand, which lay 
loosely over the arm. His face was peace- 
ful but worn, and the dark lock which fell 
across his forehead was more spare and 
grey than it had been a year ago, when he 
had walked with Grace in the Manor gar- 
dens. The long white hand, too, that 
bespoke a life of freedom from manual 
toil, was thinner, and the blue veins stood 
out more distinctly than formerly. Grace, 
who was sitting with her back partly towards 
him, and had only just noticed that he was 
asleep, endeavoured in vain to keep Maurice 
quiet. 

*‘Because you can’t leave your papa,” 
echoed the child, in tones which half roused 
Mr. Wyecliffe ; “‘but he can come too—I 
shall-not mind, I will ask him.” 

“Hush, Maurice! you are waking him— 
you should not do that,” remonstrated Grace. 

But Maurice had already darted towards 
the slumberer, who, opening his eyes, smiled 
to himself at the mingled expression of ex- 
citement and ruefulness on the boy's face. 
“Have I wakened you? I’se sorry,” he 
said, drawing back on seeing what he had 
done. 

“Never mind, my little man,” was the 








answer, “what have you got to say?” 
and Paul Wyecliffe, sousing himself, placed 
the child on his knee. 

“I are sorry I waked you,” repeated 
Maurice. 

“ But what was it you had to say ?” again 
asked his godfather, pushing back the 
tumbled hair from the boy’s forehead. 

““Won’t you go to Gwitstone with me?” 
said Maurice, insinuatingly, his pronunciation 
and diction becoming more than usually 
childish in his eagerness. ‘‘ Gwace won’t go 
‘less you do—I like you to go. Do go, 
Mister Wykewiffe.” 

Grace laughed, and Mr. Wyecliffe had to 
exercise some control over his muscles to 
preserve the character he had received from 
his godson, and which had been privately 
transmitted to him, much to his amusement, 
“ My other godfarder never laughs at me.” 

“ Well, Maurice,” he said at last, quite 
gravely, “I’m afraid we can’t come with 
you, but still I’m glad you want to have us; 
it shows we are not so very disagreeable, at 
any rate.” 

“Of course you're not disageerble— 
you’re very nice,” replied the child, in a tone 
that showed he was proud of his dis- 
crimination ; ‘‘that’s why I want you,” he 
added, persuasively. ‘Can’t you come?” 

“No, my dear little boy; but if you are 
good I will go with you to-morrow to the 
station.” 

“ And Gwace too?” 

“Yes, and Grace too. But see, there is 
Ann come to take you to bed; so say ‘ good 
night.’” 

Maurice hesitated a moment, but as he 
had discovered that his godfather never told 
him to do anything without meaning to be 
obeyed, he pulled a rueful face and bade the 
desired good night in very subdued tones. 

He had not, however, quite got over his 
disappointment at not having Grace to ac- 
company him when they arrived at the 
station on the following morning. ‘The party 
from the Terrace were already there, though 
it was still ten minutes before the train 
would be due. While Herbert was busy 
with the luggage, Millicent said a few 
genuinely grateful words to the vicar, both 
in reference to her son’s visit and to their 
projected trip. He had hardly time to reply 
before Dr. Thrale appeared somewhat sud- 
denly on the scene. After chatting a minute 
or two with Millicent and Mr. Wyecliffe, he 
turned to Maurice, who, as he was unable to 
take Grace with him, insisted on absorbing 
as much of her attention:as possible to the 
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last. Dr. Thrale, however, was a great 
favourite, and Punch and Judy had been 
performed with much success to a delighted 
audience, consisting of himself .and Bessie, 
many times during the past year. 

“Well, Maurice, going. to Gritstone at 
last ?” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes,’ answered the child, clapping his 
hands and beating his feet on the pavement. 
“Only,” he said, suddenly ceasing these 
signs of exuberant happiness, “‘ Gwace won’t 
go.” 

“Oh,” replied the doctor, slightly taken 
aback, and hardly knowing what to say, 
“that is sad.” 

“She won’t leave her papa,” enlarged 
Maurice. 

“Nonsense, Maurice!” said Grace, laugh- 
ing, but a little vexed notwithstanding ; 
“that is only one reason—there are many 
besides that.” 

“T understand,” said the doctor, *‘ there 
is no rose without a thorn; and your thorn 
is that Miss Wyecliffe can’t go with you.” 

Maurice was bewildered; and not un- 
naturally, for John Thrale’s speech was 
addressed rather to Grace thanto him. But 
he had his revenge. 

“‘ Why do you call her Miss Wykewiffe ?” 
he expostulated; “why don’t you call her 
Gwace? I call her Gwace—she lets me,— 
she let you if you ask her.” 

“T could not be so rude, Maurice,” 
answered the doctor, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, but not daring to look at Grace. He 
knew how quickly the blood would flush into 
her face, and how, at the same time, she 
always seemed ashamed that it should 
be so, and he felt that the boy’s speech 
had been certainly provocative. A slight 
movement of Mr. Wyecliffe’s made him 
aware that he, too, had overheard it, 
though he still went on talking to Milli- 
cent, who to all appearance was perfectly 
unconscious of the indiscretion of her first- 
born. The best thing that would suggest 
itself to him was to lead off into an entirely 
new subject, and a couple of minutes later 
he and Grace were discussing a family in the 
district of the latter, whom the doctor had 
lately attended. 

“T am so sorry for the children,” observed 
she. 

“Yes, they are growing up to certain 
ruin, unless something can be done. It is 
in such cases one wants State interference.” 

“I often wonder if anything could be 
done,” said Grace, meditatively. “I mean 
without State interference,” she added, with 





a smile,—“ not for them only, but for others 
of the same class.” 

“You are right, we must not wait to have 
matters mended for us.” 

“My father believes so much may be 
done by voluntary effort—by the effort of 
one person, even.” 

“Well, to save these poor children would 
be something worth trying for.” 

“ Yes,” answered Grace, quietly, but there 
was a fire of purpose in the clear, full blue 
eye, which the doctor had rarely noticed 
there. 

“ There’s time for Punch and Judy, I 
sure,” broke in Maurice. 

“No, not to-day, my boy,” replied the 
doctor, in a kind, decided voice. 

“TI hope Maurice is not troublesome, Miss 
Wyecliffe,” apologized Herbert, coming up. 

“Oh no! we are only very delighted 
with the prospect of our journey,—are we 
not, Maurice?” 

Just then there was a stir on the platform, 
for the train was in view. 

“T’'ll see to your wife, Etheridge,” the 
vicar had said, “while you look after the 
luggage.” 

That was not very considerable, and 
when Herbert returned, Mr. Wyecliffe was 
standing by the door of one of the compart- 
ments in the act of lifting Maurice in. As 
he did so the child suddenly turned, stretched 
out his arms, and pouted his rosy lips towards 
him. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Wykewiffe,” he said, 
innocently. 

“ Good-bye, my dear little man,” replied 
the vicar, accepting and returning the prof- 
fered salute, quite irrespective of numerous 
spectators. 

“Thank you for all your goodness to him 
and to us all,” said Herbert, in a low, shaky 
voice. Then there was a grasping of hands, 
and a slamming of doors, and the train began 
to move. 

“I don’t at all like parting with that 
child,” remarked Paul Wyecliffe as he 
walked with Grace out of the station yard ; 
“he is a dear, lovable little fellow, though 
undoubtedly somewhat spoilt.” . 
& “ Neither do I,” said Grace; but a few 
minutes afterwards she was recurring to the 
doctor’s words, “To save these poor child- 
ren would be something worth trying for.” 

John Thrale, getting out at the Reedsby 
station, was saying to himself, “I shall 
make myself more of a fool than ever if I 
don’t take care, but I will take care—I will ! 
I will!” 
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And then, all of a sudden, he remembered 
the dream he had on the night after the fire, 
when, believing that he was rescuing,Clare, 

‘he found that she had turned to Grace in 
his arms, and Grace, in her turn, to the 
gipsy Abigail. This, then, was to be the end 
of his life—not love, but service; and yet 
how much sweeter the service would be with 
some such love as he could easily picture to 
himself, did he dare to give rein to his fancy! 

But he did not dare—he would not, at 
least, and that was enough—enough ! 


CHAPTER XXXV.—AMONG THE ROCKS, 


At the same time that Herbert and Milli- 
cent Etheridge were being steamed out of 
Chesterton on their way to Gritstone, Maurice 
Grey was standing on the platform of 
the King’s Cross station, Passengers and 
officials were bustling around him, but he 
appeared neither to notice them nor to be 
concerned in his own departure. About a 
minute before the time of starting he 
leisurely mounted the step of a compart- 
ment into which Will Saunders had already 
stowed such of his personalty as he desired 
to have in his own charge. He had been 
some time in town—so long that his sister, 
who had at first gone up with him, had 
grown sadly tired ; and she and her com- 
panion had left a month ago for Ashdale. 

He had come up at first to consult certain 
books and museums, that he might assure 
himself more decidedly on some delicate 
points of science wherein his opinion 
wavered. He had collected nearly all the 
data for his great book now. He had be- 
sides written the rough draft of the opening 
chapters. His continued investigations had, 
he thought, carried him further than he had 
anticipated. That residuary belief in a 
God, to which he had for a time clung, was 
fast failing him. 

It had, indeed, been a strange God—a 
God cognate, perhaps, of the material and 
spiritual universe, though hardly responsible 
for either. Yet even such he was ready to 
renounce now. It had taken some time to 
do so. At first he had been startled, some- 
what pained, then fascinated. Now the fas- 
cination had ceased, but its work had been 
well-nigh completed. He had awaked, but 
to what an awaking !—to find himself a sen- 
tient soul, with no aim nor place in the 
universe—no God, no immortality ! 

And if this were so, what followed? 
Truth, love, law, were but phantasms—mind 
a phantasm, soul a phantasm,—all would 


perish before the fiat of Death, which 
seemed the one real abiding issue. For 
what could it signify if the universe should 
revolve for ever, and he have no portion in 
its lifeand blessedness? And then, if this life 
were the only life, why sip it so delicately at 
the brim, while the richest dregs lay hidden 
at the bottom of the cup? 

These were the thoughts that of late had 
begun to stir and torment him. “Let us 
eat and drink,” said the tempter, “let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” “ Yes, 
we die,” he had answered ; and, with a sneer, 
he thought of his past life—its intellectual 
aims, its unimpeachable temperance, its un- 
tarnished honour. What did all avail? 
Savage or savant, sinner or saint, but one 
doom awaited all—a return to that nothing- 
ness from which each had emerged. 

And yet, either because the long habit of 
control was strong within him, or that the 
lower vices had little affinity with the refine- 
ment of his nature, or because the grace of 
God—the God whom he had discarded—was 
still guarding him, though unacknowledged 
—because of one or all of these, that first 
suggestion had been spurned aside. 

And again the tempter spake, but it was 
no longer the wine-cup he held in his hand. 
He was transformed. He had radiant but 
falsely meek eyes; hair varying as the 
autumn woods at sunsetting; lips whose 
rich vermilion was plastic to all guile, and 
a voice so syren-like that its echoes would 
haunt the consciousness even in sleep. And 
Maurice Grey, who had spoken the truth 
when he had told Millicent that besides her 
he had loved no woman save his mother and 
sister, was fascinated with those wonderful 
eyes, though he partly discerned their false- 
ness, would follow the intricacies of the grand 
courses of hair, and tremble in a passion of 
pain and bliss at every vibration of the dulcet 
voice. He had some strained ideas of 
women’s rights and Platonic friendship, and 
for weeks he congratulated himself that for- 
tune had at last offered him practical ex- 
perience in reference to a favourite theory. 
But the last few days the delusion had 
been dispelled. The dulcet voice had spoken 
so plainly that Maurice Grey could no 
longer misconceive its import. “ Let us sin, 
it is sweet; and to-morrow we die.” 
He was startled—he was_horrified—but 
he was fascinated! ‘‘We die,” he echoed 
“then why not sin? and what is sin? 
and why this more than another sin? we 
all sin, and we all die. 

“ Still there is dishonour—a phantasm, but 
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an ugly one nevertheless, and marring what 
one has left of life. 

“Andthen—and then—there is conscience, 
or what men callconscience. Suppose, after 
all, that should be real—no phantasm; and 
suppose—just suppose—there should be a 
life beyond this—a life higher or lower as we 
use this. I cannot see my way to it, but I 
may be mistaken, as I now deem others mis- 
taken who have sought the truth as carefully 
as I; and if I am mistaken, and if there be 
that other life, shall I plunge my soul into it 
with such a sin as that ? 

“Yes, there is such a thing as conscience— 
there is such a thing as sin—or why this 
burning shame at the very thought of it 
even ? 

“ And if sin—and if conscience—is it not 
possible that after all——- If I think of that 
now I shall go mad! What had I best do? 
I will go home at once—yes, by the morning 
train. Shall I write or not? I think I had 
better write—not as I would have written a 
week since, still less as she would have me 
write ; but I will write nevertheless.” 

“Yes, Saunders, come in. I want the 


lights. And, Saunders, I shall go down by 
the morning express. You'll have all ready, 
please.” 


“For good, sir?” asked Will, scarcely able 
to conceal his delight. 

“Yes, for good ; so see that everything is 
settled.” 

Will Saunders did see that everything was 
settled. And this was how he and his 
master came to be taking their places for 
' Ashdale, while Herbert and Millicent were 
on their way to Gritstone. 

Now any one who knows anything about 
the route from Chesterton to Gritstone will 
be aware that it nowhere approaches the 
direct line to the north by which Maurice 
Grey travelled; so that when the latter 
reached the Hall on Tuesday afternoon, he 
had no particular rencontre to relate to his 
sister, as he had had on a previous occasion 
when coming up to town. 

At first he was unusually pleasant to her. 
He felt as one who had shaken off a 
hideous nightmare, which might have 
strangled him had he remained too long 
under its influence. But presently there 
was reaction. As that night he flung him- 
self into his arm-chair, weary with pacing on 
the old Turkey carpet, whose pattern in the 
line of his treading had become almost as 
stamped out as the grass in a sheep-walk, a 
sense of repulsion succeeded to that of fas- 
cination ; he felt, for almost the first time in 





his life, utter dissatisfaction with himself and 
with the world. Was this the end? and 
was there indeed nothing beyond it, either 
of good or evil? Ghosts of old beliefs that 
he had thought to be laid at rest for ever 
started unbidden to his presence. After all, 
could he have made a gigantic mistake? 
He hardly knew whether he wished it would 
prove so or not. 

He lay awake far into the night, trying to 
fix his thoughts, till at last sleep overtook 
him from very weariness. 

But morning brought the same uncertainty. 
The arguments that once convinced him 
were losing their force. Ashe brought them 
one by one from his armory, they were 
foiled by counter-suggestions that sprang he 
knew not whence. 

Nor in this tumult of his mind was the 
voice of passion altogether silent, though the 
voice of conscience was the stronger. He 
recoiled when he realized how short a step 
had separated him from sin and shame and 
dishonour, and he returned in memory to 
his old innocent love for his cousin, and her 
childish, unthinking appreciation of it. That 
had been over-long ago—so he persuaded 
himself,—stamped out, at least; and yet, if 
she could have loved him, he thought, he 
could have been happy enough, and have 
had little care to plunge into the speculations 
in which he was now immersed. 

But if he had drilled himself into a sup- 
posed indifference for Millicent, he had not 
yet learned to forgive her husband ; nor, by 
a somewhat strange contradiction, had he 
been able to stifle what he confessed to him- 
self to be an unaccountable yearning after 
their eldest born. 

Now in this new struggle he felt that he 
would have given half his possessions to be 
soothed by that child presence, that child 
love. But pride still barred the way, pride 
that was no phantasm. 

Little he knew how soon and by what 
means it was fated to be shattered, never 
again to assert its supremacy over him. 

Maurice Grey had returned home on 
Tuesday, and on Wednesday evening he 
told his sister that he proposed starting on. 
the following day for shire. 

‘“‘T want a change after London,” he ex- 
plained, in answer to her look of pained 
astonishment, “and a week among the hills 
will do me good. I won’t offer to take you 
with me, Fanny. I feel just now I should 
only bore you. But youneed not be afraid 
of me,” he continued, condescending to 
vindicate himself in his sister’s eyes. ‘‘ The 
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truth is—you won’t be hurt, dear—but I 
want to be alone.” 

She had been used to his vagaries, but she 
had been uneasy about him of late, and she 
still looked unsatisfied. 

“You needn’t be frightened, Fanny,” he pur- 
sued, “I have been so unused to town life 
lately that the excitement has been a little 
too much forme. I want the counter-excite- 
ment of nature, something more than these 
peaceful dales and uplands. You know I 
havea periodical longing for the Gritstone 
hills and rocks, and I dare say I shall do a 
bit of geology by way of business,” he added, 
with a smile. 

“ Then you will go straight to Gritstone ?” 
asked Miss Grey, quite innocent of Herbert 
and Millicent’s presence there. 

“No; perhaps I shall stay a day or two 
at Rockdale first. I shall probably be at 
Gritstone by Sunday though, and make it 
my head-quarters for the rest of the time.” 

The tears stood in Frances Grey’s eyes, 
but it was dusk, and her brother did not see 
them. She had longed so for his coming 
home, and they had hardly met before he 
was again to leave her. She had, however, 
trained herself to unselfishness, as far as he 
was concerned. And when he set out alone, 
not even taking Will Saunders, she consoled 
herself as best she might in the companion- 
ship of Miss Smith, and in remembering that 
he had said good-bye to her with more than 
usual affection. 

The quiet inn where Maurice Grey slept 
on the Thursday night stands in a wide 
valley some hundred yards or more from 
the entrance of Rockdale. But he did 
not go to rest till he had explored far 
down into the glen. The little river 
Roche flows for some miles. between 
rocks more or less precipitous, and which, 
being of mountain limestone, are worn into 
an endless variety of form— grand, fantastic, 
or beautiful. A path skirts the stream on 
either side, and down one of these our pe- 
destrian had soon advanced some distance. 
Had he been less preoccupied he would 
have been attracted by the tall"purple stone- 
crop growing near the entrance of the chasm, 
for he had as quick an eye for nature in de- 
tail as in the aggregate. It was past sunset, 
and though at first he met one or two strag- 
glers returning homewards, he had before 
long what he had been desiring—the most 
perfect solitude, and almost. perfect stillness. 
There was yet,however,the gurgle of the river, 
the light stirring of leaves, the low hum of 
insects, and from time to time the fluttering 





of wings that had not yet folded themselves 
to repose. 

Soon the moon, a quarter: old, stood out 
above the cliffs, its soft light contrasting with 
the steel-blue sky, every minute:the light be- 
coming’ brighter, the sky in which -it was.set 
darker and more profound. The strangely 
weird glen grew in the deepenitig shadows 
more strangely weird, the silence more im- 
pressive. 

Maurice Grey still walked on, recalling in 
the dim light each well-remembered winding 
of the river or shaping of the.rocks.:; Then 
he sat down and tried, to:think..:, Had he 
not come hither to do.so? But he only 
thought of a lovely summer's day.in one: of 
Millicent’s holidays—it must have been ten 
years since—when she.and he and his. sister 
had sat together on sucha spot.as this. Now 
he examined it, was it not the same. spot, 
with that lion-faced cliff. in front, projecting 
towards the stream? How changed he was 
in those ten years! Andyet would he have 
wished to forego them, with all the experience 
they had brought? Bethatas it might, his 
mind this evening would continually lose it- 
self in the past. He still repeated to himself 
that he was pledged not to. renew it in any 
form, and yet he had never felt so strong a 
longing todo so. Had he not stifled his kind- 
lier and better feelings, would he have. been 
brought to this present phase of loneliness 
and desolation? If that Being did exist, in 
whom he had persuaded himself that he had 
ceased to believe, might there not be a kind 
of moral retribution in it ? 

If,—he could not get further than that, 
and it never occurred to him to seek: higher 
aid in penetrating the mighty mystery. 

When he rose up from the heap of-stones 
which had been his seat—fragments hurled 
from the crumbling battlements above-+it 
was no longer eve, but night. :, Dense clouds 
covered the moon, obscuring the path by 
which he was to return. He could only walk 
slowly, but he remembered it well enough 
to be at no great loss. During that week 
passed at Rockdale with Millicent and’ his 
sister he had become familiar with its almost 
every winding. Yet it was something of a 
relief to emerge from the gloom of the ravine 
into the freer space of the valley, and:to 
catch a glimpse, not far away, of the wel- 
come lights of the inn. It helped to dispel 
a sensation of weariness that: was creeping 
over him. ie 

When he got back he was:glad to’ find 
himself’ sufficiently tired to be able to retire 
early with some prospect of rest., .He:did 
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not do so, however, without writing a few 
lines to his sister. His conscience told him 
that he had been less considerate of her 
feelings than of his own, and he wrote a 
note-sheet of chit-chat by way of atonement. 
Then he went to bed, and slept more than 
usually soundly, though not altogether 
dreamlessly. He dreamt that with Milli- 
cent’s boy in his arms he was diving down 
the same path he had taken at sunset: he 
told himself that it was the same path, but it 
presented greater difficulties. Sometimes it 
would approach so close to the river that he 
was forced to step into the margin; some- 
times he would have to thread his way under 
almost impenetrable underwood, or up nearly 
perpendicular masses of rock. Still he never 
lost hold of the child, whose mild eyes 
beamed on him through the sunless light of 
his dream. But presently the light—such as 
it was—grew into gloom, and he felt that he 
was being impelled by an irresistible force 
into a dense darkness, from which there was 
no return. A great horror appalled him. 
The child dropped from his arms, now power- 
less to hold him. A flash of lightning illu- 
mined the glen, followed by a low roll of 
thunder. He awoke to the darknegs of his 
chamber. It was but momentary, i Nature 
was letting loose her grand artillery, and flash 
after flash lighted up every corner of the 
room, followed in quick succession by peals 
of rattling, crashing, groaning thunder. This 
continued till nearly morning, when he again 
fell asleep, but this time to be undis- 
turbed. When he arose and looked out of 
his window, Rockdale was at her best and 
loveliest ; and the cloud—not a real cloud, 
but a fair mountain—reared her forehead 
into an arch of blue, perfect and stainless. 





CHAPTER XXXVI.—CHURCH BELLS. 
“Tr is really too bad!” exclaimed Millicent ; 
“how unreasonable people are! I am sure no 
One can want rest more than you.” 

“ Come, Milly, that’s all nonsense. Mr. 
D—— is really ill, and cannot do the duty 
himself ; and if he had not been able to get 
help, he must have shortened his curate’s 
holiday, which he is anxious not to do if pos- 
sible. Iam only going to preach once—in the 
morning ; he has had offers for the rest of 
the services.” 

“Tt is hardly fair to Mr. Wyecliffe, I think, 
when he is giving so much that we may have 
change and rest.” 

“Tam sure Mr. Wyecliffe would be the 
last person who would wish me to refuse 
under the circumstances.” 





“ You have not come without a sermon, I 
hope ?” 

* No, my experience has taught me to be 
more cautious. Don’t you remember at 
Westcliffe how you scolded me for spending 
Saturday evening in writing one instead of 
walking with you ?” 

‘Yes, I remember = I was proud to hear 
you preach though.” 

“JT dare say,” said Herbert, somewhat 
drily : “how successful my sermon must have 
been!” 

‘“‘ And I shall be to-morrow if I go—but I 
don’t know whether F shall-—I don’t feel quite 
equal to a morning service yet, and it will be 
too exciting hearing you preach in a strange 
church.” 

“You had better wait till the evening, 
then we can both go together.” 

* Rachel says she will stay in the morning 
to take care of the children and go to church, 
in the afternoon, and then you will be at 
home to help me; won’t you, dear? if you 
are not too tired, and, as you say, we can go 
together at night.” 

“ Very well, that is settled.” 

And Herbert began to look over a couple 
of sermons he had brought with him, and 
having chosen which of the two he should 
make use of on the morrow, re-read it. On 
re-reading it he made one or two trifling 
alterations. The sermon chosen had been 
written about a year before, after Philip 
Foster's first visit to Chesterton, and had 
been suggested by some remarks of his and 
a subsequent conversation between the two 
friends. 

After this revision he indulged in a turn 
up the long Broad Walk which ran at the foot 
of the house in which they lodged. Small 
blocks of houses bordered it at intervals, 
standing in garden plots, raised more or less 
above the level of the Walk, and shelving 
down towards it. Facing: the ‘houses and 
skirting the Walk was a public garden of con- 
siderable extent, intersected through its whole 
length by a stream that had here and there 
been artificially widened into pieturesque 
ponds peopled by pleasing varieties of water-. 
fowl. The fowls had gone to rest, now hiding 
among the low sedges and bushes by the 
water’s edge. The moon wastwo days older 
than when Maurice Grey had walked by its 
light at Rockdale; and on the higher part of 
the Walk,where Herbert and Millicent lodged, 
objects near could be clearly distinguished, 
but towards the further end which abutted on 
the town it was often overshadowed by trees. 

As our curate drew rather slowly towards 
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this part, a man overtook and stepped quickly 
past him. For a moment the light from one 
of the houses fell on him, but his back was 
turned towards Herbert, and he had soon re- 
entered the shadow. At the end of the Walk, 
being more than twenty yards in advance, he 
descended and made for the old hotel which 
stretches across the river and forms a termi- 
nating point to the garden described above. 
Just before entering, however, he turned 
round abruptly as if to take a farewell look at 
the night, and the light, uncertain as it was, 
fell upon his face. 

“ How like to Mr. Grey !” thought Herbert, 
quite startled ; “ but no, it cannot be he.” 

“It is impossible !” said Millicent when 
he told her. “ Cousin Fanny’s letter which 
came to me this morning, forwarded from 
Chesterton, said he had only just returned 
from London—he had been there for weeks. 
He was so glad to be back, she said ; she did 
not know when she had seen him so pleased 
to be at home, and so on; and there was 
not a word of either of them going anywhere; 
no, it is quite impossible, Herbert !” 

“The light was so indistinct ; it was only 
my fancy, I dare say; besides, one is often 
struck by strong resemblances which vanish 
on closer acquaintanceship.” 

Maurice Grey—for heitwas—had arrived at 
Gritstone that evening. He had already been 
for a ramble amid his old haunts, and it was 
in returning that he had overtaken Herbert 
Etheridge, though without ever noticing him 
for a moment. 

Except that he recognised an increasing 
possibility of having been hitherto mistaken 
in his conclusions, he was no nearer the solu- 
tion of his great problem. Whenever he tried 
to think it out, other thoughts would super- 
vene ; or, from continual exercise in the open 
air, an unusual drowsiness pervade him. 
That of itself was a kind of happiness after 
the restlessness of the last few weeks. And 
so, on this same Saturday night, having written 
again to his sister, and taken a cursory view 
of the evening papers, he went to bed, fell 
quickly asleep, and did not wake till the light 
was making itself felt through the coloured 
dimity curtains. Again he fell asleep, and 
this time slept till the eight o’clock bell gave 
warning of the morning service. Then he 
rose, dressed leisurely, breakfasted, and set 
out, intending to make for the moors. 

Gritstone, which lies a thousand feet above 
the sea, is surrounded on all sides by higher 
lands, frequently rising into extensive moors. 
Towards one of these on the north-west of 


His walk lay up a zigzag path, through the 
shade of a plantation, into pleasant meadows 
and pastures which formed the base and 
sloping grounds of the moorlands above. He 
had cleared the wood, and having reached 
the first meadow beyond, was attracted by 
the rare blooms of the butterfly orchis, then 
just unfolding their winged petals, when the 
sound of church bells from the wide valley 
below struck on hisear. ‘The bells were not 
especially fine in tone, and the church, a 
comparatively new one, could only boast of 
three, and yet never had bells before so 
riveted his attention. As their simple melody 
was borne into the still uplands he felt him- 
self compelled to listen. And as he listened 
the sounds seemed to resolve themselves 
into words. ‘Come and pray!” they rang, 
“come and pray.” He told himself that he 
was superstitious—that the bells had the same 
voice as before ; the words he knew to be the 
offspring of his own excited imagination. 
Was it not rather that there was an inner voice 
responsive to their fancied call, which, though 
it had been long silent, was exerting itself to 
speak at last? The inner voice said, “ Yes, 
go this once—it is long since thou hast 
prayed, if indeed thou hast ever prayed ; try 
this onc® and see if there be any answer.” 
“From whom ?” “Nay, donot wait to think 
of that—only go!” And yielding to that in- 
ward pleading, Maurice Grey having plucked 
and placed a spike of orchis in his button- 
hole, retraced his steps towards the town. 

By dint of brisk walking he reached the 
church just before the service began, but all 
the best seats were occupied, and he was 
shown into one some distance from the pulpit 
and reading desk, and in such a position as 
to command no view of the east end of the 
church. The reading of the prayers was some- 
what monotonous. Maurice listened in a 
kind of maze. It was now nearly two years 
since he had entered a church—at least under 
the semblance of a worshipper. The words 
seemed at once strange and familiar, and yet 
he found himself dwelling rather on the fact 
of his presence there than attempting to join 
in the service. To repeat the creed in his 
present state of mind would have been 
mockery, but as he reviewed the grand words 
a faint desire seized him that he were able to 
appropriate them. When the prayer of St. 
Chrysostom was read, he considered that he 
had never before especially heeded the clause, 
“sranting us in this world knowledge of Thy 
truth.” That would be a suitable petition for 
him if he could be assured to whom to address 








the town Maurice Grey now bent his steps. 
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hymn that followed, and after which he knelt. 
He had knelt all along, either from old habit, or 
because there was in him some yearning after 
prayer though unbelief forbade any utterance. 

Then from the eastern end of the church 
another voice arose, not very strong, but dis- 
tinctly heard even where he was. Was it 
possible ? no, it must be a mistake—it could 
not be Herbert Etheridge; but if it were, 
his wife would be here too, and her children! 
If it were not Herbert Etheridge speaking, 
that voice had a most wonderful resemblance 
to his, and the more so the longer he listened. 

When he rose he could not help glancing 
round, but there was no Millicent—no woman 
stature to be compared one moment with hers. 


| Then, if that were her husband’s voice, he 


was here on a holiday alone, leaving to her 
the care of the house and children. Bitter 
thoughts, such as he had accustomed himself 
to indulge with respect to his former rival, 
took possession of his mind. 

And then came another hymn, and as it 
began a light tread was heard on the pulpit 
stairs. Maurice Grey looked up and en- 
countered Herbert’s eyes, half startled, half 
earnest, riveted upon him. It was little 
more than an instant. Maurice ‘quickly 
averted his, and looking up shortly after, 
as if to assure himself of the vision, eyes 
and face were bent and covered with the 
hands; little but the fair, somewhat wavy 
hair was visible. 

He did not look again all through the 
hymn. When he knelt the voice rose nearer 
and clearer than before ; it would have been 
unmistakable had he not even seen the face. 

It was strange that it uttered that same 
prayer of St. Chrysostom, but there was a 
pathos in its restrained pleading that sent a 
thrill through Maurice Grey; and when it 
came to a close, a low Amen passed his lips. 

When the congregation rose he again 
glanced towards the pulpit, and this time he 
felt he could do so with impunity, for the 
eyes were fixed in another direction, some- 
what to the right of him. The face was pale, 
paler he thought than it had been at first 
view, and there was a perceptible tremor of 
the hands as they adjusted the manuscript 
they held. Then the preacher gave out the 
psalm and verse of his text. 

Maurice Grey did not recognise it, and was 
still looking at him, when the latter suddenly 
turned, whether from nervousness or from 
some kind of instinct, and once more their 
eyes met. ‘“ The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God!” enunciated Herbert, in a 
clear solemn voice, and paused, once more 





repeating the psalm and verse from which 
the text was taken. Maurice Grey gave a 
slight start, lowered his eyes, and with folded 
arms sat gazing before him. He listened, how- 
ever, intently to the sermon, and the longer 
he listened the more he marvelled. So this 
was the man whom he had elected to despise, 
or rather to treat as below his contempt,—this 
man with a manner so modest though digni- 
fied, with thoughts so earnest yet profound ; 
with language so chastely simple, yet so 
classically refined ; this man, at once a logi- 
cian and a poet, a scholar and a lover of 
humanity ! 

Had that been all he might have admired 
and paused. But why of all men was this 
one elected to make bare his inmost thoughts, 
to combat his most cherished prejudices, to 
point to the sin and vanity of his past life, 
the miserable uncertainty of his future? Why? 

He could only answer, ‘“ Because there is 
a God, though thou in thy heart hast said 
there is not.” 

But whence came the preacher to be so 
wise in such experience as his? By virtue of 
his own or by gift of sympathy, or by both? 
From despising him as hitherto, a desire began 
to arise in his mind for personal acquaint- 
anceship. He had already passed several 
hours in his society on several former occa- 
sions, yet he now discovered that he had 
never been acquainted with him, or if so 
he was not the man he knew then. He had 
perhaps altered, like himself, yet how unlike ! 
In one case there was progression—in the 
other retrogression. Though he never quite 
lost the thread of the discourse, these thoughts 
would mingle themselves with it. 

Before it was finished, and during the 
earnest appeal with which it concluded, he 
had again turned his eyes towards the pulpit, 
but Herbert’s were fixed in another direction. 
As they had always been averted during the 
two or three glances he had previously given, 
he concluded that it had been so purposely, 
and that, having once decisively recognised 
him, their owner had abstained from further 
rencontre. 

The service over, he !eft the church with 
the rest of the congregation ; whatever he 
might do afterwards, he would not pause to 
claim acquaintance now. He hurried back 
to his hotel He had, however, hardly 
reached his room before he bethought him 
that he would inquire at the post office as to 
where Herbert was staying. That was inthe 
Crescent close by. He put on his hat and 
went out. His curiosity was only partly 
satisfied, for he obtained no information as to 
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whether Millicent were with her husband, 
Only he would hardly be staying in the Broad 
Walk by himself. It would be extravagant 
enough if she and the children were with 
him. For that matter there was nothing like 
the extravagance of your poor people! With 
this charitable reflection he walked to the 
baths, only a few steps further. Here he 
found out what he wanted. 

So Millicent was at Gritstone, and not more 
than a hundred yards from him at that pre- 
sent time, and not only Millicent, but her 
boy. 
No, the temptation was too great. He 
recognised at once that the barrier of his self- 
imposed resolves was about to be broken 
down, but he would not attempt to foresee 
the end. He seemed to be passing into a 
region beyond his own ordering, in which 
there were other forces at work than he had 
hitherto allowed. But he would not call at 
once. He must have time to collect himself ; 
and besides, they would undoubtedly be 
having early dinner. He would wait till 
that was over. In the meantime he would 
have a biscuit and a glass of water and stroll 
into the gardens. 

No, he would not; they might not be gone 
to dinner yet, and he might meet them. He 
would go down the road which led out of the 
town in a contrary direction from the walk, 
and, making a circuit, return by it. There 
had been rain again in the night, and the 
white dust was set, rendering the way pleasant. 
The stream that ran through the gardens had 
broadened and kept him company, some- 


times bordered by pastures—more frequently 


by steep banks and precipitous rocks. <A 
mile from the town he turned aside and en- 
tered a ravine so deep and narrow as to be 
almost entirely in shadow, Here, surrounded 
by jagged masses broken off from the heights 
above, Maurice Grey rested awhile in a half- 
reclining position. Looking upward, he re- 
velled in the clear azure, fringed by ferns that 
crowned projecting ledges, and the sweeping 
briars ‘of a lovely rose’ of an especially deep 
dye. The light breeze waved the fronds and 
swayed the: long arched straggling stems, and 
from one of the blooms the petals fell and 
were wafted nearly within his grasp. 

‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God,” he murmured, taking up one of the 
fallen petals and scanning it meditatively. 

“Nay,” said the tempter, speaking more 
loudly than he had done for hours, “thou 
needest not dwell upon that; it has been 
demonstrated fully whence fhat had its 
origin.” 








“ Still,” he remonstrated, looking fondly 
at the deep pink lapsing into white at the 
claw—“ still there is the design; I can’t 
quite get over that. Herbert Etheridge said 
something about that. Let me see what the 
time is, Nearly two. It will take me a good 
half-hour to get to the Broad Walk by the 
fields. I wish I could reach a sprig of that 
rose; it is the villosa, I believe: I don’t 
remember it the last time I was here, but 
then it was later in the season.” 

And thus talking to himself, Maurice Grey 
scrambled up the head of the ravine, and was 
soon landed in a pleasant grassy walk which 
led through fields into a road, entering Grit- 
stone at the upper end—contrary to that by 
which he had left the town. 

Before long he was standing on the door- 
step of No. 1, Derby Villas, with his hand 
on the bell. 

In the meantime Herbert had walked 
briskly back to his temporary home. ‘This 
time there could be no doubt as to the iden- 
tity of Mr. Grey, nor could there be any 
doubt that each had not only recognised the 
other, but had become aware of the mutual 
recognition. The disputable point was 
whether Maurice would think fit to utilize 
his knowledge by cailing on his cousin, or 
whether he would pursue his system of alien- 
ation to its extreme verge. He wondered, 
too, what would Millicent say. Recurring to 
that, just a little pang of jeolousy stirred 
within him, though only to be silenced the 
next moment. He knew the tale of Mr, 
Grey’s attachment to her. It had been one 
of her early confidences after their marriage ; 
and, indeed, he had almost divined it himself 
from what had passed in the study at Ashdale 
the day he had petitioned for her hand. Was 
it unnatural if an indefinable dread came over 
him that a. renewal of acquaintanceship might 
not tend to the happiness of their holiday? 
He chided himself, however, for such uncha- 
ritable thoughts, 

On the other hand, how often had he 
joined with Millicent in wishing such a 
reconciliation might occur as he now admitted 
was by no means improbable. 

. On. reaching his lodgings .he. found her 
sitting near the open window, looking better 
than she had done for weeks. .The pure air 
of Gritstone had already performed wonders. 
She welcomed him with a genuinely bright 
smile, while little Maurice and Bessie made a 
simultaneous attack at his legs, accompanied 
by an excited chorus of “ Farder’s come back! 
farder’s come back!” Rachel was keeping 
watch over the infant Herbert’s morning 
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slumbers somewhere in the upper regions of 
the house, while the indefatigable general 
servant of the household had already made 
preparations for their early meal. 

“Herbert, I have been so sorry I have 
stayed at home! I have felt so much better 
this morning,” was Millicent’s greeting. “But 
you have something to tell me, I am sure,” 
she added, interpreting at once the expression 
of her husband’s face. 

“Yes, I have,” was the answer. “Who 
do you think was one of my congregation ?” 

“T am sure I can’t guess; who? Don't 
excite me, dear.” 

“You will be more excited when I tell 
you—Mr. Grey.” 

* You are sure?” 

“ Most positively.” 

“Then you were right after all.” 

“No doubt.” 

“* Of course he would recognise you ?” 

“Oh yes, he recognised me.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ Oh, I saw that plainly enough.” 

“‘T wonder whether he will come near us?” 

“You would like it, love?” 

“Yes, I should like it—at least for some 
things. It would be very strange, but I 
should like it; do you think he will come, 
Herbert ?” 

“T should not be very much surprised if 
he did.” 

“You have seen him, I believe?” asked 
Millicent, somewhat excitedly. 

“‘ Not to speak to; only in the church, as I 
said.” 

“ And he did not wait for you?” 

“No, I saw nothing of him when I came 
out.” 

“ But it was the Cloisters you thought you 
saw him go into last night ?” 

“Ves 

Then there was a pause. Perhaps Milli- 
cent’s eagerness was chastened by that 
slightest possible shade on Herbert’s face 
which she was quick to discover. She was 
still sitting by the window, and he had just 
thrown himself into an easy chair at some 
little distance. He was probably tired with 
the part of the service he had performed, 
but Millicent told herself that was not all. 
She turned from the window and sat looking 
at him, and he at her. She had not seemed 
so much herself for months, and her dress 
was one that suited her—a thick white muslin, 
which though somewhat old-fashioned was 
prettily made, and always looked perfectly 
fresh when newly washed as on the present 
occasion. She was more sensitive as to its 


antiquity than her husband, who judged rather 
by result than from a knowledge of compara- 
tive fashion. What might have been too 
much whiteness was just relieved by a broad 
ribbon of ruby colour, tied round the linen 
collar and fastening in a bow in front. Her 
hair seemed to ask for no further ornament 
than its own rich coils and curves. | She 
could read her husband’s admiration’ in 
his eyes—she could also read a faint tinge 
of anxiety. She gazed at him a little, 
and then rising almost noiselessly went 
up to him. She put her hands-on each 
side of his neck, and stood looking at him 
with the softest light in those old falcon-like 
eyes. 

“ Herbert,” she said in alow voice, “you 
don’t think—you can’t think—dearest Her- 
bert!” And then with a .sudden comical 
glance mingling with the pathos in her face, 
“If Maurice and Bessie were not here I would 
kiss you, Herbert, to punish you for thinking, 
for thinking—what you were thinking—you 
dear, dear, foolish old thing !” 

“‘Never mind Maurice and Bessie!” re- 
sponded Herbert, drawing his wife near him 
with a happy little laugh, but with a choking 
sensation in his throat. 

“ But I do mind Maurice and Bessie,” 
persisted Millicent, saucily. 

She would have submitted to be kissed 
nevertheless, had not the bustling Arabella 
appeared with the dinner at a somewhat 
unpropitious moment. 

‘Oh, dinner ! dinner is ready !” exclaimed 
Maurice, jubilantly clapping his hands. 

“ Dinner is ready !” chimed in Bessié, in 
more feminine and infantine tones. 

“ Hush !” said papa, alarmed at this some- 
what riotous display. 

“ They are hungry,” intervened mamma, 
extenuatingly. 

“We are very hungry, aren’t we, Bessie,” 
insisted Maurice. 

“Yes,” said Bessie, with a little nod, 
generally anxious to follow her brother's lead. 

“Now hush whilst father says grace,” 
requested mamma. 

Grace was said, and the children were 
tolerably quiet for a few minutes whilst the 
keenest edge of appetite was being allayed. 
In the meantime the conversation had again 
turned on Maurice Grey. 

“Ts that the Mr. Gwey I called after?” 
inquired Maurice, with a considerate air, 
holding his spoon upwards in the meantime, 
not having as yet arrived at the dignity of a 
knife and fork. “Is it, farder? ” 

Herbert answered in the affirmative. 



















































| father’s question to Bessie as a permissive to 








| Maurice,” was his father’s reply. 








| fora full hour this morning, and was not easily 
| repressed. 
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“Why are I called after Mr. Gwey?” 
pursued Maurice presently, and with a still 
more considerate air. 

“‘ Because he was very kind to your mother, 


“ Was he, muvver ?” asked the child, with 
eyes full of wonderment and in a tone of 
making new and delightful discoveries, “ was 
he very kind to you?” 

“Yes, you little piece of inquisitiveness,” 
replied his mother, with a slight blush notwith- 
standing, and an amused look across the table 
at Herbert. 

“You must learn when to speak and when 
to be silent, Master Maurice,” said his father, 
rather severely. 

Maurice was abashed for a little ; but in 
the interval between meat and pudding he 
recommenced the conversation, though on a 
different topic. 

“T’se going to church this afternoon, 
farder—I’se going with Yachel.” 

“*T hope you will be a good boy, and not 
give Rachel any trouble,” replied Herbert, 
in an admonitory tone. Our good curate 
had occasionally a fit of alarm lest his young 
son should grow unmanageable, and at such 
times was more than usually repressive. 

Maurice was, however, in especially good 
spirits to-day ; no doubt owing in part to the 
Gritstone air in which he had been luxuriating 


* Bessie’s not going,” he added presently, 
with an air of superiority; “ Bessie’s too 
little?” 

“TI not little,” remonstrated Bessie, ag- 
grieved. “I not little, are I, muvver?” 

“ Not much ‘littler’ than Maurice,” replied 
his mother, laughing. ‘‘ Now be quiet, both 
of you, and eat your pudding,” she added, 
seeing that Herbert’s face showed signs of 
rising disapprobation. 

“T’se not too little to feed the ducks,” 
ventured Bessie, after some minutes’ reflec- 
tion during which she had finished her 
pudding. 

“Have you been feeding the ducks this 
morning?” asked her father, usually more 
tolerant of the childishness of his daughter 
than of that of his son. 

“Yes, Yachel said we might—’cause it 
was Sunday,” put in Maurice, taking his 


again join in the conversation. 

“‘ A Sunday treat—quite right!” remarked 
Herbert. 

“Both for ducks and children,” said 


must say father the pretty hymn you’ve been 
learning this morning.” 

“Shall I say it now?” asked the child, 
eagerly. 

“No, not now—when the table is cleared, 
and Rachel brings baby.” 

“May I go and see if baby is awake?” 
asked Maurice. 

“ Yes, if you have finished ; say grace and 
go. But be careful mounting the stairs.” 

In the sequel, however, Millicent went up 
herself, taking Bessie with her, but presently 
came down again with the three children, 
carrying baby in her arms. It was a lovely 
baby, almost as lovely as that never-to-be- 
forgotten one slumbering in the Willowsdyke 
earth ; and with fond anxiety she would trace 
as much resemblance to it as possible. 

Mother and children formed a pleasant 
picture as they entered. The flush of re- 
turning health was on Millicent’s face, and 
in all her married days it had never been 
lighter or more free from care. ‘The first 
bloom of youth had indeed disappeared, but 
only to be succeeded by a subtler and more 
attractive beauty. Herbert looked admiringly 
if not proudly. 

And, being human, was it unnatural that 
it should occur to him to be glad that Maurice 
Grey should see her thus, if so be he should 
deign to make his appearance? Had her 
union with him been so very miserable after 
all? Just then, recurring to Mr. Grey’s pro- 
phetic taunts, he felt how entirely he could 
smile at and forgive them. It had not been 
always so, as perhaps we remember. There 
had been times of misgiving and self-accusa- 
tion, when he had told himself that he had 
lured her into a life uncongenial to her. He 
was not unconscious of the struggle that had 
been on her part to fit herself into that life, 
and with how considerable a success it had 
been rewarded. The struggle had deepened 
his love towards her—the success his admi- 
ration ; and he felt that neither could well 
have dispensed with any of the trials, small 
or great, through which they had passed. 
They had proved but the cement rendering 
more durable and compact the edifice of 
mutual love. 

Such a train of thought was, however, 
quickly diverted by little Maurice running 
eagerly towards him, 

‘TI may say hymn now, mayn’t I, farder ?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly,” said Herbert, allowing the 
boy to climb on his knee, “ but be steady, 
my child.” 





Millicent. “But after dinner, Maurice, you 





“T be very steady,” was the rejoinder. 
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“ Very well, now begin.” 

Maurice fixed his blue eyes on his father, 
and tried to look as serious as possible. 
Then in a clear, bell-like voice, and with an 
enunciation nearly perfect, though slow in its 
endeavour to be so, repeated the following 
stanza :— 


“Jesus Christ loves little children, 
And He waits to do them good ; 
Should not children then love Jesus? 
Yes, indeed, they always should.” 


“Ves,” said Herbert gently when the 
child had finished ; “and not only does He 
love little boys and girls like Maurice and 
Bessie, but grown-up people like father and 
mother.” 

“And they love Him, don’t they?” in- 
quired Maurice. ‘You do, don’t you, 
farder ?” 

‘* Ves,” answered Herbert, in a low, tremu- 
lous voice. 

“‘T thought you did,” replied Maurice, in 
a tone of serene satisfaction. ‘‘ Muvver does, 
I know—’cause I asked her, and she said 
so.” 

Herbert stole a glance across the room, but 
his wife was evidently unconscious of being 
the subject of her firstborn’s remark. Baby 
was lying on her lap, and though the conver- 
sation between mother and infant was highly 
edifying to either party concerned, it required 
considerable and liberal interpretation. Bessie 
was engaged in intent admiration of her 
younger brother, and was exhibiting by a 
running comment a truly feminine delight in 
the elaborate tuckings of his long dress, one 
of those garments that had once been the 
innocent cause of difference between father 
and mother. Herbert could therefore carry 
on his ¢ée-d-¢¢¢e with his son with little like- 
lihood of being overheard. The latter was 
childishly unconscious of the thrill of grateful 
joy which his last words had caused his father, 
who showed his sense of them by simply 
drawing the little speaker closerto him. He 
was not surprised by them, for though 
Millicent had never to him given direct utter- 
ance to the sentiment expressed in her con- 
fession to her child, he had felt more and 
more that that sentiment had become a spring 
of feeling and action with her. Yet Maurice’s 
words seemed to have embalmed his hope, as 
a lovely vision of the brain becomes more 
tangible when wrought into canvas—a noble 
thought more distinct when breathed into a 
beautiful poem. 

He was silent for a time, looking by turns 
at the little fellow whose head was pillowed 


XI. 


on his arm, and at the group beyond. Maurice 
too was quiet for a little, but raising himself 
somewhat eagerly soon began again in ap- 
pealing tones. ‘We ought to love Him, 
oughtn’t we —’cause He’s so kind? The dis- 
ciples weren’t kind, were they ? they wanted 
the little children to go away, didn’t they? 
but Jesus wouldn’t let them go. Were they 
very good little children, farder?” 

“T don’t know, but I think they must have 
been afterwards, because the Lord Jesus 
blessed them, you know.” 

*“‘ Doesn’t the story say?” 

“No, not the story in the great Book— 
the Bible.” 

* T wish it did.” 

There was such keen disappointment in 
the tones that Herbert went on,—“ There is 
another story in another book, which is very 
likely true, though I can’t be certain about it 
as if it were in the great Book.” 

‘“What is it? do tell me, farder,” inter- 
rupted the child, eagerly, 

“The story says that one of the little 
children grew up to be very good, and to love 
the Lord Jesus very much; and that when 
he was old they killed him, just because he 
did love Him so much.” 

‘They were very naughty, weren’t they? 
Is there no more in the story ?” 

“A great deal more, but you could not 
understand it all. When you get a big boy 
you can read it for yourself, and a many 
other stories about other good people.” 

“‘T wish I was big now.” 

‘“‘It is better to wish to be good now. 
Neither wishing nor trying can make you 
big. All good men and great men were little 
boys once, remember. I want you to bea 
happy little boy ; how are you to be that ?” 

“ By being good, I s’pose,” said Maurice, 
meekly. And then with an afterthought, 
“T’se not very naughty, are 1?” 

‘No, not very naughty, my child,” was the 
answer, and again the little head lay at rest. 
Not for long, however. Bessie suddenly 
darted across the room, and sprung to her 
father with a request that she might be nursed 
too. 

“No, Bessie,” said Maurice, with a slight 
cloud on his face; “I want farder all to 
myself.” 

“TIsthat quite kind, Maurice?” interposed 
Herbert,—“ quite like some One whom we 
were talking about just now ?” 

Maurice looked abashed. ‘“ Bessie, you 
may come,” he said, “you can sit on farder’s 
other knee.” 

Bessie climbed up. ‘Well, my little woman, 
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and what do you want with me now you have 
got here?” asked Herbert. 

“I want to stroke your beard,” was the 
answer, “Oh, it is a nice beard,” continued 
the child, as she suited her action to her 
expressed intention—“ such a nice beard,” 
isn’t it, Mawyitz ?” 

“Yes, very nice,” said Maurice, rather 
condescendingly, as if he thought Bessie 
somewhat foolish : “ not so nice as farder is 
himself though.” 

“Tt’s so soft and it’s so pretty,” pursued 
Bessie in appealing tones, while she continued 
stroking the object of her admiration. 

“Yes, it’s soft—very,” replied Maurice ; 


nicer than anybody—nicer than Mr. Foster | 
or Dr. Fwale even.” 


the close scrutiny to which he had been sub- | 
jected, and apparently as grave as a judge, | 
here catching Millicent’s face convulsed with 
laughter, felt the temptation too great not to 
succumb. 
Maurice, in a dubious tone, as if something | 





such a proceeding on his father’s part. 








“softer than Mr. Foster’s, but it’s not any | 
prettier, I think. But farder himself, he’s | her in time. 


with an accent of pique. “ Farder, you're 
not to laugh! your beard is pretty, and so is 
your hair,” she pursued, rather roguishly, at 
the same time using her hand with such dex- 
terous celerity as to leave little trace of the 
parting on Herbert’s head. 

“ Bessie, you mustn’t !” pleaded Maurice, 
in distressed tones. 

“ Bessie, you’re not to do that!” said 
Herbert, decisively, but laughing in spite of 
himself. Bessie desisted, only to renew the 


attack in another form: though usually quiet, | 


she would have occasional fits of excitability. 
With mischievous delight she gave a sudden 
pull at her father’s white tie, and would have 
wrenched it off his neck had he not prevented 


Just then there was an ominous ring of a 


| bell which Herbert knew by instinct to be the 
Herbert, who had lain very quiet under | entrance bell. 


“You naughty puss!” he said, putting 


Bessie hastily down, a little vexed in spite of 
his inclination to laugh. 
| re-tied the crumpled cambric when the door 
“ Farder’s laughing at us,” said | of the room opened and Arabella appeared. 


He had scarcely 


“ Please, sir,” said she, ‘‘there’s a gentle- 


might possibly have been said provocative of | man as told me to give you this card.” 


“ Ask the gentleman to come in, Arabella,” 


“Farder’s laughing at us,” echoed Bessie, | said Herbert, passing the card on to Millicent. 
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BY HIS WIFE. 


Par7T IX. 











IT is a singular but well-known fact that the | remark, “ Well, I've one thing to be thank- 
physical senses, as well as the mental powers, ful for; if I cannot enjoy the perfume of 
are as keenly alive to sensations of pain as of | new-mown hay and of sweet flowers, I am 
pleasure. The eye that delights in beauty and | not in danger of being annoyed by impure 
loveliness, whether in nature or art, can suf- | or bad odours, and so I balance the good 
fer actual pain when scenes of distorted or with the evil.” 

agonized humanity are presented toit. Theear | I fear I could not so patiently give up the 
that delights in the glorious music of Handel | delights of enjoying nature’s fragrance ; yet 
or Mendelssohn shrinks from inharmonious | these very contrasts are ordered by our great 
sounds with absolute horror; and still more | Creator for wise purposes, whether they affect 
pointedly does this contrast display itself in | our being physically or mentally. 

the senses of smell, feeling, and taste. | Among the mental powers there is no 
The writer once heard a gentleman who | greater gift than that of memory. The great- 
































had lost the sense of smell through an illness | est of all in acquiring knowledge, and when 
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rightly directed, is talent. Yet to some cha- 
racters memory is an agent of conscience, and 
therefore terrible to the evil-doer. It often 
induces the mourner to recall vividly the last 
hours of the lost one, or places too promi- 
nently before the mind the wrongs it has 
endured ; and by recalling the sorrows, cares 
disappointments, and worldly losses of the 
past, especially if caused by error, folly, or sin, 


| memory becomes a curse instead of a blessing. 


When these memories present themselves 
to men and women approaching the down- 
hill of life, who are unable to realize the 
hand of God in the past, it is no wonder 
that they are ready to say in the words of 
Mrs. Norton’s song, fashionable years ago, 
“Teach, O teach me to forget.” 

Jacob, however, when returning to his own 
country after serving Laban for twenty years, 
did not wish to forget, for he could recall the 
“mercy and the truth which God had showed 
him ;” for he adds, “with my staff I passed 
over this Jordan; and now I am become two 
bands.” Neither had Jacob forgotten his 
glorious dream at Bethel, nor the promises 
made to him from above the golden ladder 
on which God’s angels were ascending and 
descending. 

Yet perhaps the trials, sorrows, and diffi- 
culties endured by my husband and myself, 
which are still so clearly presented to me 
by memory, although we can trace the hand 
of God in all, are still recalled with pain, 
especially during those ten years which 
followed our departure from Windsor. 

Not, however, immediately on leaving, for 
Frank made at once a temporary engage- 
ment in London with the vicar of what, after 
Windsor, appeared a small church. 

I think, however, he was influenced in his 
acceptance of the curacy by the kind and 
genial conduct of the young vicar, a tall, 
handsome Irishman, about thirty years of 
age, who treated my husband as a brother. 

But we had not been settled in this neigh- 
bourhood many weeks, when what we then 
imagined our greatest trouble came upon us. 
To enable us to live upon a hundred a year, 
and pay some if not all of the debts incurred 
while Frank was connected with that ruinous 
chapel, it became necessary for me to obtain 
pupils, or employment as a writer. I had, to 
all appearance, lost the engagement which 
came to me like a providence during my 
husband’s illness. I had several MSS. in 


hand, but, as before stated, to place them with 
publishers would perhaps involve at least a 
year’s waiting for payment. 

What could I do? It was impossible to 


obtain pupils in the poor neighbourhood of 
my husband’s curacy. I therefore took in 
the Zimes daily, and answered a few advertise- 
ments in a kind of despairing recklessness as 
to locality. I had several answers; among 
others was one at a distance, yet in the 
suburbs, to which I replied, and received 
a request to call. 

I determined to say nothing to Frank until 
after this interview, for the advertisement 
had been for a resident governess. I had a 
hope, however, of obtaining the engagement 
to attend weekly, so that I might return 
home from Saturday to Monday. 

I was successful. My pupils were girls 
above fourteen, and therefore did not require 
me on a Sunday, and the salary was sixty 
guineas a year. I returned home elated with 
my success, and although fearing opposition 
from Frank, I summoned up courage to tell 
him all about it. 

“ Frank, I have obtained the engagement,” 
I said. “Three such nice girls as pupils, 
almost young women; and sixty guineas a 
year.” 

“T am sorry, not glad, dear Clara,” he re- 
plied. “ Why, cannot we live on the hundred 
a year?” 

“ Of course we could, Frank, easily,” I said, 
‘* but for those debts; you as a clergyman 
must avoid that disgrace, and it will follow 
you here,” unless they are paid. 

“Too true,” he replied, “a curate must be 
a gentleman, and a man of education and 
refinement; and to be in debt would, of 
course, be a disgrace to him, yet he is paid 
less than many a journeyman carpenter or 
other mechanic.” 

*‘T know,” I replied, “and it’s very hard to 
bear, but, dear Frank, let us make the best 
of it; and now I have three pupils my board 
will be saved for the whole week, and——” 

“The whole week!” exclaimed Frank, in- 
terrupting me. “ My dear Clara, are you 
going to reside with your pupils?” 

“Listen, dear Frank,” I said; “I cannot 
get a daily engagement nearer than a three- 
mile journey by omnibus daily, and you 
know how that would tire me; besides, 
the salary offered by one advertisement 
answered was only thirty pounds a year, 
out of which there would be five or six 
shillings a week for travelling expenses. 
The engagement I wish to take is to be 
weekly. I shall be at home to dinner on 
Saturday, and leave early on Monday; and 
besides, they are such nice people, and with 
sixty guineas a year, and my board saved, 





I can pay so many of those horrid debts.” 
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you?” 


“it’s as hard for me as for you.” 


lishers to do at home.” 
“That will come in time, Frank. 
study hours, and I mean to finish some MSS. 


wait.” 


absence. 





Frank went with me to the train, for al- 
London, it was at least ten miles by rail, a 
the most direct way. 


It required no little effort to say good-bye 
to each other for the first time for a whole 








week, yet, after reaching my destination and 
firmly banishing regret, I entered upon my 
duties pleasantly. 

Before long I felt myself one of a well- 
conducted and happy family. My pupils 
were amiable, intelligent girls, and the house- 











hold arrangements and appliances were those 
of a gentleman’s family, in which money was 
no object, and servants not few. 

Indeed, I often found myself wishing that 
Frank could enjoy with me, not only the 
comforts and delicacies of the table, which 
his health, not yet fully restored, still needed, 
but the rambles in the beautiful gardens and 
grounds, or walks in the neighbourhood, 
in which I often joined my pupils after 
studies. 

Yet for all this I felt like a child who is 
a weekly boarder at school, who from 
Monday morning looks forward to Saturday, 
and counts the days that intervene. The 
little snug parlour in a small quiet street 


have plenty of leisure where I am going after | off portions. 


I have in hand and send them to publishers, | warded to the publishers. 
for with my stipend now I can afford to|so hopeful that I fell into an error which is, I 


In a few days I commenced my duties; | scription. 


It is very good of you, Clara, but I can-| where Frank lived was home to me, and I 
not bear the idea, it seems so dreadful to be | could still join my husband at church or in 
separated ; why can’t I get pupils instead of|the schools on Sunday. 


It has always been 
suggestive to me, not only of home, but of 


“ But you are not allowed to do so, Frank, | a well-regulated house, when I have observed 
by the society that pays your stipend. Be-jthe father, mother, and children walking to 
sides, it’s onlya weekly separation; and, Frank, 
you forget how naval officers and their wives|time, to unite as one family in prayer and 
are separated. Do try to bear it, dear,” I | praise. 
said, anxiously, “and if any questions are 
asked here tell the truth, there is nothing to 
be ashamed of in my helping you ; besides, | friend had been led away from him by evil 
Frank,” I said, trying to keep back the tears, | advisers. 


a place of worship together and in good 
The poet-king has immortalized the act, 
when mourning over the thought that his 


In the 55th Psalm, ver. 14, occur 
these words,—“ We took sweet counsel to- 


“T know, dearest,” he said, “and you know | gether, and walked unto the house of God in 
too how deeply I feel your efforts to help me. | company.” 
I only wish it was not necessary, or that you 
could get some more employment from pub-| succeeding with my pupils, Frank had visited 


And so three months passed away. I was 


the family, and I had gained the confidence 


I shall| of those to whom we owed money by paying 


Added to this, one or two 


small MSS. had been completed and for- 
In fact, I became 


believe, a general pitfall to entrap all young, 


And so at last Frank submitted to the in-|or I should say ‘nexferienced authors. 
evitable, or, I should say, the alternative of 
the disgrace incurred by debt, or my weekly |in which I had no little confidence, and I 


I had been compiling a three volume tale, 


contemplated publishing it myself by sub- 
How earnestly I calculated the 
expense, and reckoned up how many books 


though my pupils resided in a suburb of|I must sell to cover that expense, so that all 


the rest might be profit, may be readily 


long round from Frank’s church, but by far | understood. 


I set aside my MS. writing, and employed 
my spare time in corresponding with friends 
and others, enclosing a circular of the tale, 
and in correcting proof sheets. Alas! let me 
record it as a warning to others. Although 
I sold 175 copies of my tale to subscribers, 
very few were disposed of by the publishers, 
and by and by, when troubles came, I was 
obliged to give up the copyright to the 
printer as payment of the £100 balance of 
his bill. 

I have been told by many readers, how- 
ever, that in the hands of an energetic pub- 
lisher the book would have been a success; 
but, unfortunately, one of the firm died just 
after it came out, and the other withdrew, 
leaving the business in entirely new hands. 
This venture was begun before the end of 
the first three months with my pupils, there- 
fore, when sad news awaited me one Satur- 
day on my return home, it -was too late to 
draw back. 

Frank met me at the station, and I knew 
by his face that something had annoyed 
him, 
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“ Frank,” I said as we walked home- 
wards, “what is the matter? what has 
happened ?” 

“Just what I have expected,” he said; 
“Mr. Dale told me last Wednesday that the 
congregation complain of not being able to 
hear me. You know, Clara, I have had a 
cold lately, and my voice has, no doubt, 
been weak ; but it appears there have been 
complaints of this kind which he would not 
tell me of. Oh, Clara! you cannot think 
how kindly that dear fellow Dale introduced 
the subject, and how much he regretted the 
necessity for my leaving; but there is no 
help for it. I must go. However, I’m glad 
you're all right, Clara.” 

Hitherto I had felt too stunned to speak, 
but these last words aroused me. 

“What, do you suppose I could feel happy | 
in all that comfort and luxury while you are | 
unable to earn your living because of your 
voice? No indeed, Frank, by the time you 
leave here I will have pleasant apartments 
for you near my pupils, and no doubt their 
parents will be able to recommend you some 
boy pupils till your voice is better.” 

But this pleasant arrangement was not to 
be. When the time came for Frank to leave 
Mr. Dale, the only pupils he could obtain 








were further off than ever from me. We! 
generally managed, however, to meet on| 


| 


Saturday as usual, and Mrs. Carr, the mother 
of my pupils, who deeply sympathized with 
me, proposing to pay weekly, I gladly 
accepted the offer. But all payments of 
back debts came to an end for a time. 

In six months Frank’s pupils were sent to 
school, but he did not despair, for after 
preaching one Sunday evening for a friend, 
he found that his voice had benefited greatly 
by the six months’ rest, and determined once 
more to try for a curacy. 

I still continued with my pupils, and wrote 
now and then stories for periodicals, which 
brought me in afew pounds. But to give up 
the certain income of a governess for the un- 
certain payment of authorship would have 
been in our then position a sheer act of 
folly. 

Frank is not an enthusiast in teaching. 
Perhaps in these matter-of-fact times enthu- 
siasm in any form is reprobated. And yet 
how much greater pleasure as well as success 
attends any undertaking which we perform 
con amore ! 

At all events, my husband’s heart was in 
his clerical work, and he gave himself no rest 
till he had once more obtained a position as 
curate in London. 





His dear friend Mr. Dale wrote for him a 
testimonial of the highest order, and begged 
of him, when we parted, to take care of him- 
self, and not strain his voice. 

I remember that on this occasion he told 
us of his intended marriage, and so amid 
mutual congratulations we said farewell, and 
expressed a hope that we should soon meet 
again, and make the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Dale. 

Once more Frank took apartments for 
himself near his curacy, which this time was 
at the east end of London, and farther still 
from me, yet we kept up the custom of 
spending Saturday and Sunday in each 
other’s society, longing and hoping for better 
days. 

But, hopeful as I am, my hopes seemed 
turned to despair when poor Frank’s voice 
again failed, and a medical man in the 
congregation whom he knew said to him 
“Mr. Lee, if you do not give up all 
reading and preaching entirely for a year or 
eighteen months, your voice will become 
utterly useless for ever speaking again in 
public.” 

Once more, therefore, was my husband 
deprived of his income, and as even teaching 
was considered injurious, our condition may 
be better imagined than described. 

Certainly he had neither wife nor children 
to support, and I could help him from the 
sixty guineasa year, yet doing so obliged me 
to break my promises to pay certain back 
debts. I learnt much of the hard world in 
those days, when my letters explaining all, 
and pleading for time, were replied to with 
cruel and insulting bitterness. 

Two years had passed since my husband’s 
long illness, and this was the result: unable 
to follow his profession on account of his 
voice; prohibited, as a clergyman, from 
entering into business as a subordinate or 
otherwise ; and to crown all, in debt! 

Frank could certainly have opened a school 
for resident pupils, and engaged efficient 
masters to perform the duties under his 
supervision. With our large connection, and 
the help (not in money) of those few friends 
who knew our position and sympathized 
truly with us, we were sure to obtain pupils, 
But such an undertaking without capital 
would have been the height of folly. Added 
to this I was obliged to give up my pupils, 
on account of illness. 

Perhaps at no period of my husband’s 
career did the future present so dark a 
shadow as now. Alas! not darker than we 
realized as time passed on. 
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It might be asked, “ Why did you not 
apply to your own or your husband’s rela- 
tions ?” 

I could answer that by another question, 
“What, as arule, is the help gained from 
relatives where money is concerned ?” 

At all events, those who would have 
helped us were unable to do so; my dear 
old aunt was dead, others abroad; and as 
for the rest, we both shrunk from applying 
to those who, either ignorant of or indif- 
ferent to the real facts, would intimate, though 
perhaps not in plain words, that what we 
suffered served us right, and that we had no 
one to blame but ourselves. 

Some weeks passed after Frank gave up 
his curacy before I could obtain another en- 
gagement, and during this period we con- 
tinued to reside in Frank’s apartments and 
live upon a few pounds I had saved from 
my salary at Mrs. Carr’s. These savings 
had all been promised in part payment of 
back debts, but I wrote and begged for 
time ; the money was needed now for rent 
and provisions, and to prevent us from be- 
coming houseless and penniless. 

But I was to experience another proof of 
the hardness so graphically described in 
our Saviour’s parable. I had almost written 
the words, “ Have patience with me, and I 
will pay thee all,” in my letters, but in one 
case it fell powerless. A tradesman, known 
to be rich, to whom was owing less than two 
pounds, answered my letter in person one 
morning after Frank left. I think he em- 
braced the opportunity of finding me alone 
to come and demand payment of his money. 
His rough manner alarmed me, and I en- 
deavoured by gentle words to put him off; 
urging as one motive that a rich man such 
as he could afford to wait. ‘“‘ Yes, and lose 
my money indeed ; notI!” this with other 
threatening words not worth recording was 
all the reply I obtained. At last, to get him 
out of the house, I paid him the money, 
which left me with a few pence in my 
pocket. 

In my troubles about money during 
this period of trial I have always found 
those who have plenty of this world’s 
goods the most severe upon those who owe 
them money. The man or woman who has 
known what it is to be penniless will be 
more likely to sympathize with those in the 
same position. Be this asit may, I was just 
on the point of starting to the British 
Museum reading-room to make some re- 
searches, which would I knew keep me there 


and by claiming what was certainly his own 
had left me almost penniless. No matter, I 
knew I must go, at all risks, and I had just 
enough to pay my omnibus there. ‘I shall 
have to go without lunch, and to walk back 
three miles,” I said to myself as I left the 
house, after telling our landlady we should 
not be home to dinner. 

Ihad scarcely proceeded twenty steps 
when I met Frank. ‘Then you're off to 
the Museum,” he said, as he turned to walk 
with me to the omnibus. 

‘“‘ Yes,” I replied, sadly, ‘‘ and I’m sorry to 
say that there is nothing in the house for 
dinner, and I have only just enough to pay 
for my omnibus.” 

Frank stood a moment as if stunned, and 
then he said, “ But, my dear Clara, you had 
money yesterday ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, and then I told him of 
my visitor who had taken it all. 

‘“‘ How very unfortunate, Clara ! Of course 
you were obliged to pay him, but, my dear, 
you cannot stay all day at the Museum 
without food.” 

“T must, I suppose; yet even if I had a 
halfpenny bun it would break my fast till I 
get home to tea.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Frank, “this is terri- 
ble, but perhaps I may have something in 
my pocket,” he continued, searching in 
every corner, and at last brought out the 
wished-for coin. ‘Clara, it is too much, I 
cannot bear it,” he cried, in a choked voice, 
as I held out my hand, exclaiming,— 

“ Oh, Frank, how fortunate! that will just 
do ;” and then as he uttered that painful 
sentence I added, “ Hush, dear Frank! don’t 
be hopeless. The darkest part of the night 
is before the morning dawn.” 

Such were some of the privations which 
we experienced during that terrible eighteen 
months. Poor Frank often suffered more 
painfully than I did, but he concealed that 
fact from me till brighter days came. 

One Saturday afternoon he met a young 
clergyman friend, the vicar of a church in 
one of the eastern suburbs. This friend 
knew some little of his troubles at St. Mary’s 
Chapel, but not all. 

After a cordial greeting the two gentle- 
men walked on together, and presently Mr. 
Selwyn said, ‘Come and preach for me to- 
morrow evening, Lee, will you? and stay to 
supper, we won’t keep you late.” 
“Willingly,” replied Frank, but not till 
after they parted did Frank remember that 
after paying a week’s rent he would be with- 





the whole day, when iny rough visitor arrived, 





out money. 
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He went home to his lodgings and paid 
his landlady. To keep back a portion or to 
ask her to wait was impossible to Frank. 
“J must walk it to-morrow,” he said to him- 
self, as he went supperless to bed on that 
Saturday night. He had not then learnt the 
means of obtaining money which poverty 
and starvation alone can teach. Had any 
one hinted in the faintest manner that his 
ring or his watch were valuable, and could 
be turned into money, he would have 
shrunk with horror from the thought. 

It was among our bitterest trials, be- 
cause attended with the deepest shame, that 
the time arrived when both that watch and 
mine, with rings and jewels, had been parted 
with to obtain for us the necessaries of life. 

Unfortunately I was from home on that 
Saturday, having gone to ask a relative who 
lived a few miles out of London for help, 
which she never refused according to her 


4 means. 


“If your cousin asks you to stay till Mon- 
day, Clara, do,” said Frank as I prepared to 
go. “TI am all right, and you are going to 
begin that horrid teaching next week.” 

“But have you got enough for yourself 
till I come back ?” I asked. 

“‘Yes, yes,” he replied, ‘now don’t you 
be anxious about me. I shall get duty to- 
morrow, I dare say, and perhaps a dinner 
into the bargain ; and even if I don’t, Mrs. 
West will let me have some from their 
table.” 

My heart failed me as I wished him good- 
bye; had I known he had only enough for 
the rent no powers on earth would have kept 
me at my cousin’s till Monday. Asit wasI 
posted a letter with a post office order, hoping 
it might reach him the same evening, but it 


{ did not. 


Fortunately for Frank on Sunday morning 
the materials for breakfast were forthcoming, 
but accompanied by unpleasant news from 
Mrs. West. 

“Oh, Mr. Lee, you said you were going 
out to dinner to-day, so me and my husband 


| is going to take a holiday and pay a visit to 


my daughter and her husband, and we would 
like to lock up the house.” 

“When do you go?” asked poor Frank, 
concealing his dismay. 

“ Oh, not till twelve o’clock, sir, and we’ll 
be sure to be back afore nine.” 

“ All right, Mrs. West, I’ll clear out in 
time, and I shall not return till after ten, I 
fear, for I’m going to preach in the evening 
at Bow; so leave the door, and I can le 
myself in with the latch-key.” 





* All right, sir, I'll see to that,” said the 
landlady as she left the room, while poor 
Frank felt it was “all wrong.” Thanking 
God for his breakfast, the man of education 
and refinement, who from early childhood 
had been accustomed to regular meals and 
home comforts—the man holding the posi- 
tion of a clergyman, which is honoured and 
rendered sacred on account of its holy office 
—the man who had promised to stand before 
a congregation as God’s messenger—prepared 
to walk a distance of at least six miles, with 
no prospect of anything to eat till after 
evening service, and with only a penny in 
his pocket ! 

That penny, which was then unknown to 
him, perhaps saved him from fainting on the 
road, for on finding it he bought a penny 
bun. Now and then he rested on a fallen 
tree, or leaned against a fence, trying to delay 
the time till nearly tea-time at the vicarage. 
No wonder Frank looked faint when he 
entered the house. No wonder the glass of 
wine which was hastily poured out made him 
feel giddy, but not even to his friend or his 
friend's wife could he expose his poverty by 
confessing the truth. 

We read in the papers numerous instances 
of refined and sensitive persons being dis- 
covered dead from starvation ; I fear that my 
poor Frank would, if left to himself, be equally 
enduring. The prodigal son in the parable 
who remembered the comforts and luxuries 
of his home must have felt this when he said 
to himself, “ And I perish with hunger.” 

I have heard Frank say that he never 
enjoyed anything more than that simple meal 
of tea, bread and butter, and cake, and, after 
preaching, the supper which gave him strength 
to walk home. 

Such were some of the privations through 
which we passed for years after leaving 
Windsor, but more especially during the 
eighteen months during which Frank was 
silenced on account of his voice. At the 
termination of this period a clergyman re- 
siding near the pupils whom I then in- 
structed, offered him light duty on Sundays 
and once a week. 

The payment for this was almost nominal, 
but it formed an opportunity for a gradual use 
of his voice till it regained strength. With 
this clergyman he continued two years, 
and filled up his spare time by taking pupils 
and keeping business books in London for 
friends who had helped him as they were 
able by occasional board and lodging when 
my pupils and his were at too great a distance 
from each other for us to meet often. Alto- 
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gether the shadows which have fallen on my 
husband’s path are not such as a clergyman 
should be subject to in wealthy England. 

It is true that their Divine Master “ had 
not where to lay His head,” yet one of His 
followers has said, ‘“‘ The workman is worthy 
of his hire.” 

These troubles and privations extended 
over nearly five years, and we had never 
applied for help to any of those societies 
which I now know are established to assist 
distressed clergymen. In fact, I believe my 
husband at that time would have died rather 
than become what he called “a beggar.” 
For myself, I was ignorant of the nature of 
these societies, and had any one advised me 
to apply, my feelings on the subject would 
have been somewhat similar to those of a 
starving but sensitive creature who is told to 

go into the workhouse. 

Added to this, the world had presented 
itself to my experience in its cruellest aspect, 
which it always exhibits to persons in debt, 
whatever the cause. In spite of my convic- 
tion that by every means in our power we 
had endeavoured to avoid this dreadful 
crime, I could not help fearing that the 
members and governors of these charitable 
institutions would judge as the wor/d judges, 
and say one to another, “These people 
have no right to expect charity, a man 
should starve rather than get into debt.” 

And yet how often, when deprived of 
necessary food, does the constitution suffer, 
producing illness which would have in- 
curred doctors’ bills to us, had not more 
than one who prescribed made no charge, 
and followed the example of the great 
Physician who “went about doing good and 
healing the sick”! 

The first bright spot in this time of dark- 
ness was caused by the discovery that I had 
utterly mistaken the real character of those 
societies which assist clergymen and literary 
men in their time of need. A torn page of 
the Zimes came into my hands round a 
parcel, and the word “ Literary” attracted 
my attention. I read therein of a public 
dinner at which were detailed full accounts 
of the assistance given to authors, artists, and 
others engaged in literary pursuits while in 
difficulty and distress. 

“TI am not a popular author,” I said to 
myself, after reading the account with almost 
breathless interest, and then adding with a 
smile, “If I were popular I should not need 
help, why should I not try ?” 

I did not hesitate. I wrote to the secre- 
tary, stating full particulars, unknown to 


Frank. A letter requesting my attendance 
at a certain hour was punctually obeyed by 
me. The necessary papers were filled up, 
letters from referees, of whom I had a goodly 
number, were obtained, and in less than a 
week a grant was awarded me of a sum to be 
paid by instalments which made my heart 
overflow with joy and thankfulness. 

From that hour the tide turned, fand al- 
though several years passed before the 
troubles resulting from poor Frank's unwise 


venture in St, Mary’s Chapel were even | 


mitigated, yet hope revived, especially with 
my husband. I shall never forget his surprise 
and delight when I told him of my success. 

I had three pupils at this time, and we 
boarded in a very pleasant family near them, 
and also not at a very great distance from 
the church at which Frank officiated, nor 
from the school in which he took the Latin 
and Greek classes. 

And so two years passed away. Frank’s 
voice was recovering its power, and very 
naturally he wished to obtain a curacy with 
more than a mere nominal stipend. In 
addition to this was the fact that such very 
small payment would not have been accepted 
by Frank but for the promise of preferment 
by the rector which he had not been able to 
fulfil. 

At all events, Frank decided to look out for 
a curacy or temporary duty. The latter 
he quickly obtained, and although a deep 
shadow fell upon us while he took duty at 
St. Mark’s, Westminster, we both look back 
upon his stay there with pleasure, and are 
proud to count among our best and truest 
friends the rector of that church, and the 
gentle, kind-hearted lady who is his wife. 

A few weeks after my husband had made 
this pleasant change, another bright gleam 
of sunshine drove the shadows still farther 
from my heart. I still continued to write 
for the press and for periodicals after attend- 
ing my morning pupils; but my tales were 
chiefly juvenile, and the copyrights were 
now and then purchased and published by 
a well-known society, whose constant and 
prompt kindness to me, especially at times 
of great trial, will never be effaced from my 
memory. 

But the gleam of sunshine to which I 
refer arose from a letter which I received 
from the editor of a popular magazine, who 
had been a subscriber for a copy of the book 
which I had so foolishly published on my 
own account. This gentleman, to my great 
delight, asked me to write a story for his 





magazine. How readily I agreed to this 
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request may be easily imagined, and Ij stories accepted. The one read had been 
replied at once, telling him I would do my | approved, the terms for copyright agreed 
best. upon, and I hastened home full of my plan 

This editor had known us for years, and | and eager to set it in progress. 
his kind sympathy in our troubles was very| Frank, who was now fully installed at 
valuable and deeply appreciated. This time, | St. Mark’s, heard of all this success with san- 
however, he gave me an example of practical | guine hopefulness. “You must give up 
sympathy. | your pupils now,” he said; “besides, I have 

*T generally pay the honorarium for a| such nice apartments at Westminster, and so 
story when it is completed in print,” hewrote; | cheap, that I should like you to be there 
“yours, however, will occupy the whole year, | always, as well as on Sundays.” 
and therefore, if agreeable, I will send you| “Let us wait a little, Frank,” I replied, 
a cheque in January instead of waiting | gently; “‘ we have still some old debts to pay 
till December; perhaps you may find it | off, and then your wardrobe and mine need 
useful.” replenishing sadly, and——” 

This was the tenor, though perhaps not the} “All right, Clara,” he cried, interrupting 
actual words, of a letter that filled me with | me, “I believe you are one of the wise 
thankfulness and joy; and the advantage | women of Tekoah.” 
gained did not stop here. The appearance; “Well,” I said, ‘‘ I’m wise enough to know 
of my story in this magazine gave me confi- | that my pupils will have their holidays in 
dence in myself. I was encouraged to try | July, and then I can stay with you in West- 
my powers in writing stories for adults, and | minster for a whole month.” 
above all arose a hope and a prayer that I| With all Frank’s opinion of my wisdom, 
might improve by practice and succeed in | I was not wise enough to prophesy that for 
this my favourite employment. | weeks my visits to Westminster were to be 

“Tf my health continues,” I reflected, “I | prohibited, and that when at last I went to 
will strive to succeed in this branch of stay with my husband, sorrow and anxiety 
literature, so that should my husband’s voice | would again be my lot. 





again fail my income may prevent a recur- Shadow was about to intercept the sun- 
rence of the troubles which have made the | shine for a time, but the readers of Golden 
past six years so terrible and sad.” Hours need not anticipate the appearance 


I felt courage now to try other publishers, of avother number of these papers so com- 
and succeeded in attracting the notice of Aééely overshadowed with sadness and 
the first upon whom I called in a rather sin- | gloom as the one which now presents itself 
gular manner. to their notice. 

I was passing through Paternoster Row| One word more before closing this paper. 
one morning with the MS. of a short It may perhaps appear by the preceding 
juvenile tale in my hand, which I was about | descriptions of “ The Shadows of a Curate’s 
to offer to a publisher. A picture in an Life,” that they have been brightened by his 
open story-book for children attracted my | wife’s exertions. 
attention to a shop window I had not But his career on that account forms an 
before noticed. exceptional case. Our condition may be 

“ Children’s books are published here,” I | better imagined than described had I been 
said to myself as I paused and looked at } deficient in the qualifications I have named, 
those exhibited, “perhaps they would like | especially if while nursing asick husband the 
my little story.” Then I answered myself, | expense, anxiety, and care of a family of 
“No, it is too insignificant,” and walked on. | young children had fallen to my lot! 
Suddenly a thought struck me: “Could I| My object in these papers is not so much 
not make this one of a series of stories on | intended to describe our own personal trials, 
a certain subject?” Like a lightning flash | great as they have been, but to illustrate, if 
the heading of each story suggested itself to | possible, the sad condition of a curate while 
my mind, I retraced my steps, obtained an | laid on ja sick bed. A wife and children, 
Interview with one of the firm, explained my | home expenses—added to those incurred by 
design, and left the MS. already written as | sickness and doctors, all resting entirely 
a specimen to be read. | upon his owz resources, and those resources 


On my next visit I found my offer of the | cut off by his illness. 
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MANY DEVICES. 


A TALE FRO 


In Four 


CHAPTER I. 


I was a little child, six or seven years old, 
sitting on my father’s knee after dinner, when 
my aunt Helen, who since my mother’s death 
had lived with us, addressed a rather strong 
remonstrance to him on the subject of not 
having yet procured a governess for me, for 
she declared I was “running wild,” and would 
soon be very hard to “break in,” whatever 
that might mean. 

My father parried the attack as he had 
often done before, for the subject was unwel- 
come; but my aunt did not intend always to 
be put off in this way. She declared my 
education was being deferred, so that here- 
after it might become impossible; that I 
had not learned a note of music, nor how to 
hold a needle; and cited her own accom- 
plishments at the same mature age, until my 
father, who remembered her as a pushing, 
precocious little body, reciting poetry for 
company, and lifted on the music-stool to 
astonish them with her small fingers, gave in 
at last, and told her to look out for a gover- 
ness for me, upon conditions that she should 
not be made what the advertisements call 
“one of the family,” but having a sitting- 
room and all that was right for herself, should 
not invade our privacy; for, unwilling as he 
would beto send me to school, he would do so 
sooner than have his domestic life intruded 
on by a strange female, “always about 
where she wasn’t wanted, and for ever look- 
ing out for affronts.” 

Aunt Helen combated his ideal, but had 
to be contented with her victory as it stood. 
She could make nothing more of it, and being 
very fond of managing, and considered a 
very clever woman, she set to work to look 
out for a governess, and the matter was ar- 
ranged quite to her mind. 

To begin with, she advertised in the Zimes, 
and if it be that angels walk the earth in dis- 
guise, one of them might have replied—no 
one else need have tried it. 

Then next day a friend told her that ad- 
vertising in the Zémes brought “such pro- 
miscuous governesses,’’—the C/ergy’s Gazette 
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treat with no one whom she did not consider 
“a lady”’—and clergymen’s daughters are 
supposed to be such—she caught at the 
idea, wondering it had not been her own; and 
altering the advertisement that it might not 
be recognised as the same, she sent it there, 
and as we had a numerous circle of acquaint- 
ances, and she told all of them whom she 
could get at what she was doing, suggestions 
from friends came thickly. 

One said the county paper was the best 
medium, for then you found out governesses 
leaving people whom you knew, and could 
refer to with some confidence ; so the adver- 
tisement went there, clipped a little, but even 
more exacting in tone; and then it went to 
the Dublin General Advertiser, for a friend 
lately come from Ireland eulogized the gover- 
nesses she had seen in families there, and 
my aunt intended to sweep round the British 
Isles till she found what she wanted, of which 
a highly coloured description was just going 
to Edinburgh when the answers commenced 
coming, and aunt Helen began to reap as she 
had sown. 

We lived in the genteel suburb of a large 
town, where handsome terraces and rows of 
houses were varied with others of more or 
less importance, standing in their own 
grounds; and our house was one of the pret- 
tiest of these, for it crowned a planted and 
ornamented hill, which I mention because for 
nearly two weeks after this, at each delivery 
of letters—and there were several in the 
day—the astonished postman climbed that 
hill, and discharged into our hall the answers 
to my aunt’s advertisement. They came in 
dozens, in scores, and in shoals. 

At first aunt Helen with a business-like 
air set herself to study them, and to weigh 
the merits of each candidate, but this did not 
last. Ere long she looked like a martyr, and 
getting, clever woman as she was, utterly 
confused and overwhelmed at having to 
commence correspondence with all these 
promising applicants, and to write to all 
their referees, she begged my father to help 
her to decide which of them to pursue. 

“None at all, if I had my way,” said he; 
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out to teach knows what she is about. A 
good English master for two hours a day, and 
a music teacher, if she has any taste for 
music, and the rest of her education from her 
life with you and me—-that’s my idea of 
bringing up Nellie, for some years at any 
rate;” and fearful of losing ground my aunt 
said no more, and though my father saw the 
heaps of letters coming and going, and saw 
my aunt’s puzzled look as she bent day by 
day over her desk, he never returned to the 
subject, I think inwardly hoping that the 
problem of selection might prove too hard, 
and the whole thing break down, for a time 
at any rate. 

Two or three weeks had passed, when one 
day my aunt with an important air requested 
my father to “read the correspondence rela- 
tive to Nellie’s governesses.” 

Looking aghast at the pile of letters in her 
hand, he explained that such a proceeding on 
his part “would be mere waste of time ; if 
she were satisfied, he must be.”’ 

‘* But she is coming to-morrow,” continued 
aunt Helen. 

“ Oh, then, that’s enough; don’t let her in 
here, that’s all. Oh yes, I see,” glancing 
at the photograph she held before him ; ‘if 
she makes Nellie unhappy she must not stay 
here, that’s all I can say.” 

It was mortifying toemy aunt that he would 
not read the sheaf of letters recommending 
Miss Ferris as the most desirable and fault- 
less woman the sun shone on. Some tribute 
he surely owed to the sagacity that had 
selected her from‘such a throng, but it was 
not to be had. My father hid himself 
behind a newspaper and spoke no more, 
and next day Miss Ferris came; and when 
at the end of three months my aunt asked 
him for a cheque to pay her first quarter’s 
salary, he acknowledged that she was a very 
unobtrusive person, and not any annoyance 
in the house; in fact, he seldom saw her 
except in our pew in church, and only her 
figure then, for she always wore a thick black 
veil over her face, and when out walking 
with me kept it down in the same way. 

My learning was a light matter, and 
pleasantly enough got over; and as Miss 
Ferris never kept me away from my father, 
who was my chief companion, I had no 
dislike to her. Indeed, she seemed most 
anxious that we should be good friends, for 
she had beautiful foreign bonbons, and rare 
devices in sweetened chocolate, then uncom- 
mon things; and she supplied me liberally 
with them/ at the same time giving me to 
understand, though not actually saying, that 


it was as well no one should see these things, 
“as if I were ever at all unwell, it might be 
thought they had hurt me; though they 
could not, that she knew, for she had often 
given them to her pupils.” 

Besides this she was very good-natured, 
when we were out, in taking me to see every- 
thing about which I had the least curiosity, 
and some things about which I had not any. 

A Roman Catholic chapel, with convent 
and schools attached, had been completed 
not long before, about a mile from where we 
lived. We often walked past it on our way 
home from a pretty place called Daisy Hill, 
where wild flowers grew in abundance. We 
used to look in at the open door of the 
chapel, and then one day we went in, and I 
liked to see the figures on some of the 
windows all filled with the glare of modern 
stained glass ; and so it came that we always 
went in when passing, and as I was sure to 
have my little basket full of wild flowers, 
Miss Ferris used to show me how to lay 
some of them on what I knew afterwards was 
the altar. She said they looked so nice and 
pretty there, and so they did. Just as with 
the foreign sweetmeats, she told me it was as 
well not to speak of these visits, for my aunt 
might think it was too far for me to walk. 
She said this especially one day after a nice- 
looking gentleman dressed like a clergyman 
had come out of a door in the wall, where 
no one would have thought there was a door, 
it did not show in the least. 

He seemed to know Miss Ferris, and spoke 
to her, saying something like “ And this is 
the little girl;” and she interrupted him 
quickly, answering in a foreign language, and 
they talked so for some time, and then the 
priest, as afterwards I knew him to be, held 
out his hand to me, and in an instant Miss 
Ferris had knocked off my Leghorn hat. 
She said she did not, but I was sure I felt 
her hand at the back of my head, on which 
the priest then laid his hand, and muttered 
something I did not understand. Miss 
Ferris said he was blessing me. I know 
that when we were going away he said, 
“The blessed Virgin will always take care 
of the little girl who dresses her altar with 
flowers.” 

That was to be our last visit, though we 
did not know it. Miss Ferris again told me 
in a kind of way not to say at home we had 
been round that way, and a curious confused 
feeling worked in my mind, for until lately I 
had been used to tell my father everything 
about my childish doings. When, as we 
reached home, she said, “Now, Nellie, 
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promise me not to say where we were to- 
day,” I ran on into the house without 
answering her. I did not intend sayiug 
anything about our visit, but I would not 
promise. It was the first time she had asked 
me such a thing, and I did not like it. She 
did not return to the subject, and there was 
no change in her manner that evening. 

From the time she came she had slept in 
what had been the outer nursery, where, 
until then, the maid who attended me had 
lain. My little room was the inner nursery, 
and the door between the two rooms was 
kept open at night. 

My father and aunt used to sit up late at 
night, and my aunt had always been in the 
habit of coming in to see that I was all right 
the last thing before going to her room. 
Very few nights was this ceremonial omitted, 
and this night my aunt as usual turned softly 
the handle of Miss Ferris’s door, and stepped 
gently across the room, with a lighted candle 
in one hand, which with the other she shaded, 
oak the light should not fall on any sleeping 
ace. 

Going thus, as was her wont, across to my 
door, she stumbled over a high hassock left 
carelessly in the middle of the room, and 
fell up against Miss Ferris’s bed. 

Starting out of her sleep, she sat up, 
throwing her arms about, and asking where 
she was, and what was the matter; and from 
the breast of her night-dress fell out a black 
crucifix, five or six inches long. 

She did not at first observe this, but soon 
comprehended how her startled waking had 
been caused ; and then my aunt, pointing to 
the crucifix, said, “Miss Ferris, you are a 
Roman Catholic.” 

She put her hand up hastily and thrust in 
the crucifix, saying the next instant, “I am. 
Whose business is it?” 

“Mine,” said aunt Helen; “for before 
engaging you, you wrote to me that you be- 
longed to the Church.” 

“And so I do—to the true Church.” 

“Ts that the sort of truth your Church 
teaches you? You know my meaning. 
Does your religion teach you to act false- 
hood ? ” 

“Never mind, Miss Langdale, what I am 
taught ; you needn’t care. I shall be ready 
to leave to-morrow.” 

“Not to-morrow,” replied my aunt, “it 
will be Sunday, but the next day.” And 
she left the room. 

I fancy she was rather crestfallen next 
day, telling my father that after all her care- 


spondence she had lighted on a disguised 
Romanist as governess. He was pacing 
about the room in annoyance when I went 
in; and sitting down, he took me on his 
knee, and said, “ Nellie, your governess has 
been telling us untruths, and she must go 
away to-morrow. I hope she has not been 
teaching you to be untrue ?” 

“‘ No, papa, not that ; only not to tell.” 

My aunt and he looked at each other at 
this, and asked me what I meant; and soon 
they had heard all about my hidden visits to 
the chapel, especially the last. 

“After this no more strangers in our 
house,” said my father. ‘ See her off in the 
morning, Helen; I shall not be here. I 
have to go to town very early on business.” 

Then, going to his desk, he filled a cheque 
for the sum my aunt named as due to Miss 
Ferris, and bade her give it. 

Of course Miss Ferris did not appear at 
church-time, and after we came home aunt 
went to her sitting-room to speak to her. 
She had not seen her since the night before. 
She asked her why she had taken me so 
often into the chapel in that hidden manner 
and charged me not to tell where we had 
been, 

For some time she got no answer, and 
then Miss Ferris burst into a great rage, and 
said she “had acted for the furtherance of 
her own objects, which she was not going to 
explain to any one. Let her have her salary 
and go; she had no more to say to her or 
any one.” And she was so rude and almost 
violent, that aunt handed her the cheque and 
left the room. 

As usual on Sunday we dined early, and 
went to evening service; and after tea my 
aunt desired the maid who attended me to 
say to Miss Ferris that she intended to keep 
me in her own room to-night. 

In a few minutes the girl returned with a 
scared look on her face to say she could not 
find Miss Ferris. She thought she was gone. 
Her boxes were there, corded up, but nothing 
else. 

Sure enough it was so. There were the 
two trunks directed to an office in Birming- 
ham, but nothing more; not the smallest 
thing belonging to her lying about, and she 
—nowhere ! 

We heard afterwards that she had walked 
to Cray, a station on the Birmingham line 
four miles from our house, and gone thence 
by the night train. At least, some one did 
whose description agreed with hers, and who 
carried a lady’s travelling bag like one she 
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boxes were sent as directed, and I never had 
another governess. My father’s plan was 
adopted, and the masters who attended me 
spoke well of my progress. 

Three years afterwards changes came. 
Aunt Helen married an old lover of hers 
who returned from India a rich man, and 
sought her a second time, and they mutually 
forgot and forgave their former quarrel, and 
settled it all over again. 

About this time the first railway mania 
was at its height, and my father became con- 
sulting engineer to some important lines, and 
was so much from home that he thought it 
well to break up his establishment and send 
me to school. 

I went to a very nice, well-managed school 
near London, and was as happy as I could 
be anywhere away from my father; but 
during the vacations I was with him, either 
in nice lodgings which he took for the time 
near where he was occupied, or else he went 
with me for a little tour. When neither of 
these arrangements suited, I stayed with a 
cousin of his at Blackheath, Mrs. Lenox. 

I was about seventeen, and still at school, 
when a very advantageous offer of a highly 
paid foreign engagement was made to my 
father by the agents of one of the Continental 
Governments, and after some hesitation he 
accepted it and went abroad, leaving me in 
the care of Mrs. Lenox, whom he appointed 
my guardian during his absence. I ought 
to mention that aunt Helen had gone out to 
India with her husband. 

It was my own wish to remain at school 
for another year, and when the Christmas 
holidays came I went to stay with the 
Lenoxes. Mr. Lenox was a merchant doing 
business in London, and moderately rich, 
with a handsome house and everything to 
suit, and they saw company frequently. His 
business made him acquainted with many 
foreigners, and men of different nationalities 
often dined at his table. Some of them 
were very pleasant, and they were nearly all 
middle-aged or elderly men. 

One whom I was always glad to see coming 
to dinner was a Mr. Samuelson, a Levant 
merchant, and a rather recent acquaintance 
of the Lenoxes. 

He was a middle-aged man ; to my seven- 
teen summers he seemed quite old. 

Rather above the middle height, stout, well 
dressed in a slightly juvenile manner, with 
handsome features, full dark eyes, and a noble 
forehead, surmounted by a heap of snow-white 
hair, he was a rather peculiar but very fine- 
looking man, and his frank, intelligent expres- 








sion of countenance was the index to manners 
of unusual agreeability. 

I was always glad to find myself beside 
him during dinner, which to me was a daily 
tedium. Several times he had brought me 
lovely bouquets from Covent Garden, and 
Bertha Lenox was quizzically telling me one 
morning that I had better mind what I was 
about, for his floral attentions were becoming 
quite persistent, when Mrs. Lenox came in 
looking perturbed and half vexed. She said 
she wanted me, and I followed her out of the 
room. 

*‘ My dear,” she began, ‘* Mr. Samuelson is 
here, asking permission to see you before he 
leaves England. He is called away sud- 
denly ;” and she looked earnestly and inquir- 
ingly at me. 

I felt my tace grow hot, and knew I was 
looking very foolish. But for Bertha’s speech 
just before I should have thought little of 
the matter; but what with that and the sud- 
denness of the summons, at such an unusual 
hour too—for it was early in the afternoon, 
and Mr. Samuelson had not before come un- 
til our late dinner-hour—I felt quite flurried. 

Mrs. Lenox looked at me so anxiously, I 
should have liked some explanation, but there 
was no time ; we were at the drawing-room 
door, and I was in the room before I knew 
that she had left me there. 

I was alone with Mr. Samuelson, to receive 
from him a simple straightforward expression 
of manly attachment, such as he told me he 
had not before offered to any one, and he 
trusted would not now be thought presump- 
tuous, for his consciousness of the difference 
in our ages had almost deterred him from 
this avowal. 

“ T have not youth to offer you, Miss Lang- 
dale,” he said, “but I have strong love 
and admiration, a character that defies scru- 
tiny, and wealth that will lay at your feet 
whatever money can procure, and you shall 
choose your home in England or the sunnier 
South. 

“T am compelled now, sooner than I ex- 
pected, to go up the Mediterranean. Give 
me only some hope of winning you, and I 
will seek an interview with your father at 
Trieste before I go further on ; and if I may 
but say you will love me, I can satisfy 
him as to all the rest.” 

He spoke much in these words, and had 
ceased before I recovered my astonishment. 

All unused to such things, my strongest 
feeling was of pain, mingled with something 
of self-reproach lest I had unwittingly misled 
him in talking to him so freely as I had done, 
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and accepting his flowers ; but truly I had 
no thought in the matter, more than Mrs. 
Lenox’s little Katey, who used to kiss him 
and search his pocket for bonbons. I remem- 
bered afterwards all he had said, but never 
quite knew what I said myself—something 
about “not having known, and being very 
sorry I could not love him. I did not love 
any one except my father,” for he asked me 
something about “perhaps having a prior 
attachment.” He urged me strongly not to 
decide against him at once, to let him write to 
me, but I had sufficient sense not to hesitate 
over a matter of the kind that awoke no feeling 
in my mind but that of vexation. The great 
wealth he spoke of did not confuse my per- 
ceptions, and the interview ended with very 
deep expressions of regret both on his part 
and mine. 

Mrs. Lenox told me afterwards that her as- 
tonishment at the affair was quite equal tomy 
own. Mr. Samuelson had seen er first thing 
that morning, and asked for an interview with 
me, stating why he did so. She said she would. 
not have granted his request without first com- 
municating with my father, had she not felt 
sure what my answer would be; though he 
was undoubtedly a very handsome man of his 
age, and known to be very rich, she was 
certain I had no preference for him, and might 
safely be trusted to give my own answer. 

We did not see him again, and a few days 
afterwards he left England. 

From Dover came to Mrs. Lenox a small 
parcel, registered in the post office there, con- 
taining a tiny jewel-case, round which was 
wrapped a note from Mr. Samuelson request- 
ing Mrs. Lenox to give me from him the 
accompanying ring, in token of his unalterable 
friendship and regard. 

It was a broad gold hoop, beautifully 
chased and set with a magnificent diamond, on 
either side of which was a smaller pink dia- 
mond, and two of these were placed in a 
line both above and below the centre gem, so 
that the pink diamonds formed the ends of a 
cross, in the midst of which flashed the large 
diamond, which was what the jewellers call 
* of the purest water.” 

I felt uncomfortable at receiving it, but my 
friends told me I need not ; an old gentleman 
like him might do what a young man could 
not venture on, and to return it would be an 
insult, offered in the way it had been. Some 
time there might be an opportunity of send- 
ing, through Mr. Lenox, a suitable acknow- 
ledgment (for Mr. Samuelson had not given 
any address) ; meantime I must keep the ring 


CHAPTER II, 


THE following year I left school, where I 
had remained during the last twelvemonth 
merely for the sake of the capital masters 
who attended it, and went with Bertha Lenox 
into one of the midland counties to pay a 
long-promised visit to a former schoolfellow, 
whose father was a wealthy manufacturer. 

Mary Wayland was a pretty, gentle girl, 
wholly unlike her parents, who were preten- 
tious people, glorying in the display of their 
wealth, and ever striving, the mother espe- 
cially, after the acquaintance of people 
whose position was superior. Their own 
was good enough, if they had known it; but 
its advantages were overlooked in the chase 
after rank and fashion. 

It was the week after Easter, and the 
little sitting-room which Mary Wayland 
called her own was gay with spring flowers, 
It was at the end of a long corridor, off 
which our rooms opened. 

Mary told us she had managed this that 
we might all be together. The house was 
full of people, but no one came to her little 
room unless she invited them, so we had an 
hour’s chat with her there before we went to 
dress for dinner. There was to be a large 
party, Mary said, and her mother, whom we 
had not seen yet, had just come in from 
driving. 

Only a few of the company were in the 
drawing-room when we went down, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayland received us very 
kindly. 

Every few minutes there was a fresh 
arrival, either of dinner guests or of those 
staying in the house ; among these was a Sir 
John B—— and his wife. 

He had been Lord Mayor of London the 
previous year, and was knighted after some 
great civic festival, and he could not 
forget it. 

Then there was a German baroness, whom 
the Waylands had made acquaintance with 
in a continental tour during the previous 
autumn. She had been staying for the last 
week, Mary said, and intimated that she did 
not like her. 

I was not surprised to hear it. She was a 
richly dressed, tall, thin woman, not a bit like 
a German, with black hair and daring-looking 
black eyes, and she talked a jargon of 
French, German, and English, and laughed 
loudly, and drank a great deal of champagne 
at dinner. The Baroness de Kutzgiblia 
they called her. She said she had not been 
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about her dear friends with unpronounceable 
names and titles. 

Of course, as she had never been in Eng- 
land, and I had never been out of it, it was 
impossible I could have seen her before ; 
and yet I seemed to have done so, the 
impression was strong upon me, but when or 
where I could not think, and a feeling of 
aversion that one sometimes almost unac- 
countably feels to a stranger crept over me. 

The dinner was a banquet. I thought it 
would never end, and my eyes ached with 
the glitter. 

A nice young Ritualistic curate sat next 
me, and was a great relief, for he spoke low, 
and though the things he talked of were 
what many people call, perhaps justly enough, 
of no consequence, still they were artistic 
and refined, and I think all there was of that 
kind in the dinner talk we had to ourselves. 

At last, when people could feast no more, 
Mrs. Wayland took the ladies to the draw- 
ing-room, where they talked of the fashions, 
and admired each other’s dress and orna- 
ments. 

The irrepressible German baronessamused 
herself by trying to pronounce my name— 
not a very difficult one for any one to say,— 
and then she declared “ Langdale ought to 
be a Roman Catholic name,” at least she 
had “met people of that name who were.” 

“Very possibly,” I replied. “The Lang- 
dales of Grange in L shire never joined 
the reformed faith,” and more strongly than 
before came the impression of dislike to this 
woman, and of having seen her before, while 
she went on gabbling about being a Lutheran, 
and was explaining to Mrs. Wayland what 
that meant, when the latter caught sight of 
my diamond ring, and came up to me with 
soine exclamation of admiration, whereupon 
the baroness declared she had been ad- 
miring it for a long time; ever since I 
removed my glove she had been wishing to 
see it closer. I drew it off and gave it to 
Mrs. Wayland to look at, and then the 
baroness held out her hand and begged to 
see it “just one minute.” 

Somehow, as Mrs. Wayland handed the 
ring to her, it fell. Mrs. Wayland stooped 
to lift it, the baroness stooped too, and 
knocked her head against that of her hostess 
with such force that it was more than an 
astonishment—she almost stunned her. 

Then there were explanations and apolo- 
gies and inquiries as to who was hurt, though 
there was little doubt about that. Mrs. Way- 
land’s forehead was rapidly becoming black, 
and when the commotion subsided I still 








stood there waiting for my ring to be 
returned, and nothing being said about it, I 
asked where it was. 

Mrs. Wayland, who was holding a hand- 
kerchief steeped in eau-de-Cologne to her 
forehead, said she gave it to the baroness, and 
the latter began to look about the floor for it, 
announcing herself to be so stupefied by the 
blow on her head that she did not know the 
ring had been lifted. 

Nor was it lifted now, though the search 
became general. I was greatly vexed. I never 
thought of its being lost, but feared it would 
be trodden on and injured. 

At last every one concluded it had rolled 
away somewhere, and would be found by 
daylight, and I had to be satisfied with this— 
the more readily as I felt sure now it was not 
lying where it was likely to be trodden 
on; the search had been too much for 
that. When the gentlemen came up the 
baroness occupied herself in going from one 
to another telling them in a jargon of broken 
words how amused we had all been looking 
for the ring of Madammoiselle Longdale, as 
she thought proper to call me. 

Some of them supposed she spoke of a 
game we had been playing, but Mr. Wayland, 
when he heard about it, listened thoughtfully, 
and after the guests were gone told his wife 
to let the housemaid know he would “ give 
her a guinea to find the ring ; good looking for 
was all it wanted, and he would not allow 
anything to be lost in his house.” 

Lost it was, however. The furniture was 
all moved out of the room and the carpet 
lifted, but that was the end of it, no ring 
appeared, and we were all mortified, they at 
my loss incurred at their house, and I both 
at the loss and at giving so much trouble to 
strangers, though that was not my fault, it 
was not I who dropped it. 

When Mrs. Lenox heard what had hap- 
pened she was very indignant, and declared 
some one had lifted the ring and.kept it, and 
she told me that during the time 1 had left 
it in her care, while I was last at school, she 
had shown it to an eminent jeweller, who told 
her its value was above a hundred guineas. 

For myself I never could separate my loss 
from that noisy, obtrusive German baroness. 
She left the Waylands rather suddenly, two 
days after the eventful dinner party. . Some 
letters from the steward of one of her coun- 
try estates obliged her to go over to Germany. 
The Crown wished to purchase a forest from 
her, she said, and her presence was necessary. 
There was something very peculiar I thought 
in her look when, as she wished me good-bye, 
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she said she hoped to meet me again; far 
rather, thought I, would I know if I ever met 
you before. 

Mr. Wayland was greatly annoyed at the 
loss of my ring, and very handsomely wished 
to replace it, but I would not hear of 
this. 

He sent a description of it to Scotland- 

yard, and offered a large reward for its 
discovery, but he might as well not have 
minded. When Mary Wayland came to stay 
with us some months afterwards, she told us 
they must have had dishonest servants at the 
time of our visit, for soon afterwards some 
valuable plate was missed, including a small 
case of gold tea-spoons, and another of dessert 
knives, and her father, as he could not trace 
the thief, discharged all the servants together, 
and it was very disagreeable, she said, and 
made their home uncomfortable for a long 
time. 

Three years after Mr. Samuelson’s proposal 
I received another, and gave my “ hand, with 
my heart in it,’ to Frank Marshall, Mr. 
Lenox’s nephew, and junior partner in his 
business. 

My father, who had been in England more 
than once during his continental engagement, 
came over to the wedding. He told me he 
thought of staying abroad for two or three 
years more, when, if spared, he would make 
his home with us. 

Meanwhile we took a pretty little house 
near Lewisham, and began our married life 
in circumstances of much seeming prosperity, 
soon to be clouded, for scarcely a year after- 
wards my husband had a dreadful illness ; he 
took cold after a cricket match, and rheu- 
matic fever set in. 

For many weeks he lay in fearful suffering 
and much danger of losing his life, and we 
were almost despairing of his recovery when 
he slightly rallied, and up to a certain point 
seemed to progress, but beyond that all the 
skill bestowed on him was powerless. 

Being near London we had every advan- 
tage in the way of advice, but time wore on 
and there seemed no hope of Frank’s ever 
being anything buta suffering helpless cripple, 
when at his earnest request we determined to 
try what could be done at a hydropathic 
establishment. 

Our medical men shook their heads at the 
notion, but did not oppose it—‘ a doubtful 
expedient,” they said ; but without losing life 
itself what could be worse than the state poor 
Frank was in? 

So, with much difficulty in the transit, and 


M , which, after close inquiry, had been 
selected as the best place to go to. 

It was a large, handsome old house, once 
the home of a noble family, and beautiful 
gardens and grounds were all around. 

We had travelled by easy stages, and 
reached M—-— during the afternoon, where 
Doctor Phlox, the principal of the establish- 
ment, soon installed us in the very nice rooms 
that had been prepared. He was an elderly 
man, spare and worn looking, with a thought- 
fuleye and a benevolent countenance. Frank’s 
bedroom was large and lofty, with a small 
one opening into it at one side for his attend- 
ant—our trusty man-servant, who had all 
through helped me to nurse him. There 
were folding-doors between it and our sitting- 
room, from which again a double glass door 
that a wheel chair could pass out by led on 
to the south terrace. 

I mention the arrangements thus particu- 
larly that what happened next may be under- 
stood. 

It was fine June weather, but not too hot. 
Frank did not appear at all worse for the 
journey, and seemed to be more cheerful 
under the influence of the change, and of 
the hopeful way Doctor Phlox spoke, and he 
ate some of the very nice little dinner brought 
in 





The dinner hour in the house was later, 
and Doctor Phlox urged me to join the gene- 
ral company at it; but I had scarcely left 
Frank for an hour since his illness began, 
and would not have thought of such a thing 
if he too had not urged it, saying he would 
have a nap while I was away, and I could 
take notes of the people and amuse him by 
telling him what they were like. 

I forgot to say, when speaking of the rooms, 
that one corner of the sitting-room was 
prettily screened off with drapery, and fitted 
up with sleeping and dressing accommodation 
forme. ‘This was Doctor Phlox’s answer to 
my request that a stretcher should be placed 
in my husband’s room for me, as I always 
kept within call at night; towhich he objected, 
saying it tended to keep up the wakeful- 
ness which was one of Frank’s greatest 
trials. A small hand bell was attached to a 
spring at the head of the bed, so that the 
least touch acted on it. This was his plan, 
and the folding doors between the rooms were 
to be open at night to admit plenty of air. 
The doctor, who sat with us while Frank 
dined, said he would come back for me when 
the dinner bell rang. I had changed my dress 
and covered Frank up for a doze when he 





to him much suffering, we made our way to 





tapped at the door. 
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| he began about India. 


The long dining-table was filled with people 
when we went in, and the doctor led me up 
to the head of it, where his seat was vacant, 
and two seats from it, on the right hand, was 
an empty chair, the only one. A servant 
drew it back as we approached, and I slid 
into my place. 

On my right hand a deaf old man with an 
ear trumpet, on the left, a long bony Scotch- 
man—at least judging from his accent he was, 
though at the same time he spoke through 
his nose as Americans often do. 

Above him sat a lady in widow’s mourning, 
a cap on of the fashion known as the“ Marie,” 
much bent down over the forehead, and with 
streamers flying behind. 

She seemed oppressed with heat, and during 
the intervals of dinner used slightly an ele- 
gant sandal-wood fan, the delicate carved 
tips of which sparkled with tiny brilliants. 
She appeared to be handsomely dressed in 
heavy black silk and crape, with a profusion 
of jet ornaments, and I heard her called Lady 
Stuart. 

The Scotchman’s name seemed to be Tod. 
He had come only that morning ; a talkative, 
inquisitive man, asking questions all round 
about everything, and as it seemed to me, 
boring especially the widow lady beside him, 
who appeared rather to stand on her dignity, 
and would have maintained a haughty silence 
if he would have let her. 

One time when currie was handed round, 
Had she ever been 
there? He had “ cousins far up the country 


| making fortunes with indigo, and was think- 


ing of trying it himself.” 
Occasionally he attacked me with a point- 


| blank question ; but I got off well compared 
| with the stately widow, whose manner would 
| have repelled any one but a Scoto-Yankee. 


It was a very long dinner, made so partly 


| by insufficient attendance, and the pauses 
| which occurred gave Mr. Tod fair opportuni- 
ties for talking. 


During one of these he began to admire 
Lady Stuart’s fan, and asked her to let him 
see it. 

With half-annoyed gesture she reached it 
to him, and as she did, I saw on her finger 
my long-lost diamond ring ! 

With difficulty I suppressed the exclamation 
that almost escaped me, coughed and drank 
water to conceal my astonishment, and felt 
as if I must run and tell Frank. 

Just then there was a movement among the 
ladies to leave the table. 

I forgot to say there was a second medical 
man in the house, subordinate to Doctor 

XI. 





Phlox. His name was Oakes, and his wife 
acted as lady superintendent of the place; 
they were at the other end of the table. 

The male portion of the company followed 
the others out of the room. There was.nothing 
to stay for, the only drink being water, either 
plain or mineral. 

Some of the heterogeneous assembly went , 
out on the terrace, some to a billiard-room, 
and I was about to make my way to our own 
apartments, when Mrs.. Oakes introduced 
herself to me, and begged me to accompany 
her to the drawing-room. 

Just then I heard the Scotchman draw from 
Lady Stuart a refusal to walk with him on the 
terrace, saying she preferred the drawing- 
room, and I went the more readily, hoping 
for another look at the ring before telling 
Frank about it. 

Thither the Scotchman immediately fol- 
lowed, saying he “ hoped some of the ladies 
would sing ‘ John Anderson’ for him.” 

Mrs. Oakes said laughingly to me, “ That 
gentleman seems to be enjoying himself very 
much, but really we do have such curious 
people here sometimes.” 

In the drawing-room there was a good 
piano, a harp, chess-tables, tea and coffee, 
and some eighteen or twenty people, and 
again I saw my ring, as Lady Stuart sat 
sipping her coffee. 

At least I believed it to be mine ; surely it 
was not likely there was another so exactly 
alike. 

Then it had been kept by those dishonest 
servants of the Waylands, and sold by them. 
What should I do? How find out where 
Lady Stuart had got it? 

I hesitated as to telling Frank about it 
then, for anything in the least exciting or 
even interesting had to be kept from him 
when night was near, as it interfered with the 
little sleep it was so hard for him to procure. 
I would go and see him now, however, and 
I was quietly leaving the room, when a step 
or two from the door I met Doctor Phiox, 
who told me he had just been with Mr. 
Marshman, as he called him (they had got a 
wrong version of our name, as appeared 
from the card left in my place at the dinner 
table) ; and he had come to tell me not to be 
uneasy, or to hurry away, for he was going on 
very nicely and free from pain, so Davis, our 
man, told him. 

Then, seeing that I still intended going to 
him, he said, “I must excuse him, but would 
I stay in the drawing-room for a short time, 
and he would assist Davis to get Mr. Marsh- 
man to bed ; he wished to have him to himself 
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for a little;” so of course I bowed acqui- 
escence, and returned to the room to find an 
animated discussion going on about mesmer- 
ism and spiritualism, taken up so warmly by 
the talkative Scotchman that I thought he 
must be a professor of these things. He 
wanted to try table-turning; but Doctor 
Oakes managed to negative this. Then he 
volunteered information as to how the cele- 


| brated cabinet trick was done, and declared 


he knew far better’ dodges than that; he 
had just come from America, where such 
things were understood ; and from that he 
went on to divining rods and divining stones, 
and through it all he addressed himself chiefly 
to Lady Stuart, whom he had been begging 
to sing, saying he knew by her name she was 
Seotch, and could give them a Scotch song. 

It ‘was very rude, I thought, to address a 
woman of her age so, for her hair was snow- 
white, in heavy bands on her forehead. She 
seemed a disagreeable woman, talking only 
when she could not help it, and looking 
cross and repulsive, but.she did not appear 
so to the great bony Scotchman, with his red 
hair and questioning grey éyés, that peered so 
from under his shaggy brows, almost as the 
spirit of divination might make a man look. 

After an hour or so a message Came to me 
that Doctor Phlox wished to see me, and I 
followed the servant, who showed me the 
turnings that led to our apartments. He gave 
a report of poor Frank so cheering, that ring 
and everything else vanished in one great 
bound of joy, and Frank himself was so 
thankful and happy. He had taken some 
supper and was in bed, ready for me to read 
to him as usual, before giving him his ano- 
dyne. 

After that all was still ; it was always most 
injurious if anything roused him after taking 
the sleeping draught. I shut one side of the 
folding-doors that the light from the sitting- 
room might not fall on the bed, and sat down 
to write. From several points on our journey 
I had sent a few words to tell the Lenoxes 
how we were progressing, and now I meant 
to give them a detailed account of everything, 





and to gladden their hearts by Doctor Phlox’s 
hopeful view of Frank’s state. 

And the ring ! I told Mrs. Lenox at once to 
advise me what to do about it. I would await 
her reply without acting at all in the matter, 
and probably without even telling Frank, who 
was so easily flushed and excited that I had 
to be most cautious with him. 

Mrs. Lenox would judge for me what to do, 
and the delay did not matter, for Mrs. Oakes 
had incidentally mentioned that Lady Stuart, 


who had been there for a few days, meant to | 


stay for several weeks. 

By the time the letter was written I was 
wakeful instead of being sleepy, and I felt as 
if I could write on for hours ; so to my dear 
father, whom I had been of late compelled 
too much to neglect, I wrote a long letter, 
and as I folded it I heard the first slight 
chirping of the awakening birds. 

It was the time of the year when in one 
respect this earth of ours resembles the better 
land, and we might almost say “there is no 
night,”’ so closely do the lingering steps of 
twilight meet the coming dawn. 

I stepped across to the window to look if 
the fresh light were in the sky, when a slight 
sound behind made me turn my head. I 
thought my dress was pulling something 
down. 

Oh, horror! there stood a man close behind 
me; and by the light of the writing lamp I 
saw in his hand a long bright knife, like a 
carving knife. Instinctively I retreated, for 
he was coming closer, and the next moment 
he held up the knife in a threatening manner, 
and I thought my last moment was come. 

I neither moved nor screamed, I had no 
power ; the suddenness of the whole thing 
froze me. 

He came quite close, and hissed out some 
words like, “that if I tried to stop him,” he 
would kill me; and he softly drew up the 
blind on one side of the glass terrace-doors, 
opened the lower compartment as if familiar 
with it, passed out, and was gone. 
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TASTE AND SEE. 


A SERMON FOR THE YOUNG, 


‘Oh taste and see that the Lord is good ; blessed is the man that trusteth in Him.”—Ps. xxxiv. 8. 


Ir seems to me like a medal, this verse—a 
medal engraved on each side; on the one 
“The Lord is good,” on the other “‘ Blessed 
is the man that trusteth ;” while round the 
rim, uniting both, runs the legend, ‘‘ Taste 
and see ;” or, in very familiar language “ Try, 
for yourself.” 

“ The Lord is good,” this is the foundation 
of the whole. “ He is good to all,” says 
another Psalm; “loving unto every man,” 
says yet another; but at all events, says 
David (for here he seems to be speaking out 
of his personal experience), He is good to 
me, loving unto me. 

And had He not been? 

If ever a man had a right to speak of 
God as good, that man was David. Think 
of him a little shepherd boy feeding his 
flock in his father’s fields, and then think of 
him a great king, seated on a throne, and say 
whether God had not been good to David. 
But the birds’ song is better than the birds’ 
nest, and I think more of David’s Psalms 
than of his palace. Yes, I like to think of 
him as a lad with his reed pipe amongst his 
lambs and ewes, and then as the great harper 
with his lyre in his hand, to which the nations 
have been listening from that day to this. 

But it was not the princes, it was not even 
the Psalmist that had the best reason to 
praise God and to tell how good He was. 
“He brought” him “up also out of an 
horrible pit, out of the miry clay,” had set his 
‘*feet upon a rock, and put a new song in” 
his “mouth.” David’s song might well be 
very sweet, for in every way, and in this way 
most of all, God had been very good to him. 

And He who was good to David has 
been good to many, good to me. Forgive 
the personal allusion, because I wish you to 
understand that I am not asking you to 
accept anything on hearsay evidence. 
“‘ We speak that we do know, and testify that 
we have seen,” and our testimony is that the 
Lord is good, and if we said otherwise, we 
should be untruthful, and if we were silent, 
we should be ungrateful. 

We can only speak of people as we find 
them, and I have found God to be very good 
indeed. He took me up a good many 
years ago, a motherless boy (and some of 
you know what that means), easily led—led 
into sin (and some of you know what that 


means). I was not rich—I say this for the 
sake of some of you who have to make your 
way. I was not quick at learning—and this 
I say for the sake of some of you who may 
find plenty of plodding work to do. 

But somehow—surely if slowly—the advan- 
tages of two colleges became mine, for God 
“led” me “about and instructed” me, and 
kept me “ asthe apple of His eye.” He was 
more to me than the mother that was early 
taken from me, and the wealth that was 
early denied me, and in spite of my sins, the 
sins of my youth, He set His love upon me, 
and gave me the victory through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Must I not say then that God is good, 
good beyond all expression, good beyond all 
thought, good always, good only, so good 
that I want everyone to know Him, every 
one to “taste and see,” or try for himself? 

“ Well,” you say, “ perhaps it is as you say ; 
_ it was very natural that a shepherd boy, now 
| made a king, should say so, and it may not 
be unnatural for one fairly prospered to say 
the same. But I think some people tell a 
different story, and for my part I cannot say 
He has been very good to me.” 

As to the “ different story”: David even 
had his bitter trials ; it was not all gold that 
glittered in his crown, I can tell you. When 
he sings, “ The lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places,” we naturally think of him, 
says one, as sitting in his elbow-chair indulg- 
Ing in every luxury, but he was not. At 
that very time he had to cry, “ Preserve me, 
O God,” for he felt as though his soul were 
“in hell.” His circumstances were sad 
enough. The “goodly heritage” consisted 
in this, that “ the Lord was the portion of 
his inheritance.” And others who had 
darker days than ever David had, Joseph the 
pure, Job the patient, in all their sorrows 
sinned not nor charged God foolishly. They 
felt that purposes of good were being wrought 
out under all seeming inflictions of evil, 
and they found it so at the last. And so 
will you, my friend, so will you, sooner or 
later—sooner if you will fall in with the line 
of God’s love. 

For perhaps you have put it out of His 
power to show you the tokens of His great 
goodness. Just as many a son hasa good 








father, but the boy is so wilful, so wicked, 
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that the father is forced from his very good- 
ness to cross his wishes and to thwart his 
ways. It is not that the father is cruel, but 
that the son is crooked. And is it not still 
so between some of us and God? Oh 
what naughty children we have been to 
God! Is not the wonder, not that we have 
driven Him ‘to chastise us; but that He can 
have pity on us and have patience with us at 
all? . Even the best of us have cause to say, 


** Such sore obstruction must Thou find in me, 
The sharpest pangs I know are love from Thee.” 


Then there is another thing I want you to 
see, and that is that the best part of God’s 
goodness is so good that it is superior to.all 
circumstances. Our insignificance makes 
His condescension absolutely amazing. We 
want not a magnifying, but a minimizing 
glass to see ourselves as we are in His sight, 
so sadly conceited are we in our own. 

You have watched, as one illustrates it, a 
bucket being drawn up from a well, and 
have noticed a drop of water, just one, 
clinging to the lower rim. Now “the 
nations before Him are as a drop of: a 
bucket.” You have heard of there being a 
world in a drop of water, but how much do 
you care for that world? Well, that is your 
relative proportion to Him who cares. so 
much for you that “the very hairs of your 


Him!” There are two words for man in 
Hebrew, as in Latin, and David uses the 
stronger, the word that means the manly 
man, as much as to say, The manliest man 
among you will have times of need, times 
of weakness (yes, David, ¢iouw hadst good 
cause to know ¢haZ), when he ought to be 
glad, very glad to have a refuge to run to. 
And is it not so? The bravest’ and best 
among you, does he not sometimes find 
himself face to face with an enemy of whom, 
it he were a David, he might say, “A 


greater than Goliath is here” —before whom || 


he feels as weak as water; and at other 
times face to face with a great sorrow, 
before which he is as full of trembling and 
of tears as a child? And is‘there not a 
day coming when one and all will long to have 
their feet upon the rock, and themselves 
hidden in its clefts, lest the descending 
storm should sweep down on them, and 
sweep them before it forever? Yes, good 
right had David to proclaim the blessedness 
of the man “ that trusteth in” God. 

His blessedness consists in his having 
shelter when others have none; in his 
having security when others have none, and 
so in his enjoying a peace and a purity 
nothing else can bring. 

And do not you feel your need of some 
one who can be always with you, who 











head are all numbered.” Here is care, /can gird you, who can guide you, who 
Then what would you. say if your savant! can surmount your sorrows‘ and master 
having examined the animalcule, as he put | your besetments for you? Do you not 
aside his lens, should lay down his life for! fee] that you will want some one to 
their sake? You “never heard of such a| pillow your dying head, to bear you in His 
thing.” No, though |arms through the darkness, and to bring you 
‘*Worm was never raised so high ‘out into the everlasting light? That some™ 

Above, his speanestfellow-worm. ° one, that only one, that can do these things 

You must go to the all-wise, only-wise|is your God. “Trust in the Lord at all 
God to get that sort of goodness. Here is times.” ‘Trust not in man.” “Trust ye 
compassion. And what would you say if) not in a friend.”* ‘Put not your trust in 
your philosopher were to come down (what princes.” ‘And surely none of you is so 
a come-down it would be !) from his wisdom | young as not'to have found out that “he 
and ‘his learning to make companions, were | that trusteth in his own heart ‘is a fool ?” 
it possible, of these minute. objects of his! But “they that trust in the Lord shall be 
study? But the great Creator comes down. |aS mount Zion, which cannot be removed, 


“ bf ” 
**The Lord of all the worlds on high but abideth for ever. ‘ R 
Stoops to converse with you, | I wish schoolboys with their hard tasks 


And lays His radiant glories by iand their easy temptations would “trust in 

Your friendship to pursue.” ‘the Lord,” they would find it better for them 

And this care, compassion, condescension in school days and in holidays, in lessons and 
are ours quite irrespective of circumstances. |in play. I wish apprentices cast upon the 
Here is condescension. | world, cast upon the waters, would “trust 
So much for the véverse of our medal ;/ in the Lord,” they would find the blessed- 
now turn it over and look at the reverse, | ness of a stronger shelter and a nearer than 
“‘ Blessed,” or (as I will venture to para- | the covert of a father’s care or a mother’s love. 
phrase it) “Oh the blessedness of the|I wish their sisters, too, rising ‘into life, 
man, hero though he be, who trusteth in * Micah vii. 5. 
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fancying that their first acquaintance must 
be a lover, and that their first love must be 
an Eden, would “trust in the Lord.” They 
surely must find need of one to lean upon. 
I conjure you, my sisters, not to lean upon 
a bruised reed, a broken reed, nay, not even 
upon an oak, but when you have found the 
Rock of Ages, there is some one to lean 
upon. Yea, I say unto you, lean upon Him. 
Take my word for it, it is a happy thing for 
one to have a God to trust in, and a happier 
thing to be the one who exercises that trust. 

* ‘Take my word for it” did I say? But 
that is just the thing I want, and David 
wants you wot to do, for the legend round 
our medal says, “Taste and see,” or, in my 
colloquial rendering, “ Try for yourself.” 

This is the wise course to pursue, the 
right course, to pursue, the course which 
people pursue in other things; the course 
which made Columbus and _ discovered 
America; which made Watt and discovered 
the locomotive ; and which, if adopted in 
the matter of salvation, will lead to dis- 
coveries and results blessed beyond compare. 

But do not misunderstand my meaning. 
When I say “try for yourself,” I do not 
mean that you are to go to God and try 
whether you may get all sorts of things from 
Him, and if you do not, then to turn your 
back upon Him. That is a sort of trying 
which is dishonouring to God. That is a 
sort of trying which is not trusting, and 
only trusting can bring you salvation, or 
anything else that is truly blessed. You 
cannot take a leap from a high place, and 
change your mind when you are half-way 
down, without spraining your ankle or break- 
ing your leg; and so you cannot make ex- 
periments with God. Ifa man venture, and 
then recede, “let not that man think he 
shall receive anything of the Lord.” 

No! you must leap right into His arms, 
you must trust Him absolutely. 

When I talk of trying for yourself, I donot 
mean trying as contrasted with trusting, I 
mean doing the thing instead of thinking about 
it or talking about it, or standing looking 
at it. That is the sort of course many adopt, 
and itis a fatal course. It is all very well 
for poetry to say that we are “ with gazing 
fed,” but then it is talking about fancy, and 
for fancy gazing is.fitting food indeed, but for 
reality of life or growth, whether of body or 
soul, gazing never fed any man. When little 
hungry boys go about looking at the shops 
full of lovely things at Christmas-time, much 
food does ‘it give them! Yet some people 


salvation by just staring at it, and they come 
to church every Sunday. to have another stare 
at this Gospel of God, but they never seem 
to think of going further, some of them. 
Staring will not do. Staring means starving, 
I can tell you. You may stare till you faint 
and never be the better for it. You must not 
be satisfied merely with staring, but you must 
go “rather to them that sell and duy.” You 
must get the thing into your possession, and 
you must take and taste and eat it; and then 
you will find how sweet it is—how good and 
gracious the Lord is. 

And is it not worth trying, when you 
have aking like David, and his wise son 
Solomon, saying to you that their crowns were 
heavy if God did not make them light, and 
that all the glory of their kingdom was not 
to be compared to one smile from Him? 
Does it not seem to you worth trying whether 
that love of God is so sweet and His smile is 
so satisfying as they say ? When you have a 
St. Paul and a St. Augustine, and hundreds 
of others telling you that they were sunk, as 
some of you are sunk now, under some ruling 
passion, that they were down under its feet, 
that they were chained to it day and night 
like a living man to a dead body, but that 
He came and with His pierced hands undid 
the burden, loosed them from the corpse, and 
set them free; then do you not think ‘it is 
worth coming to see whether He cannot do 
the same for you? And when you hear a 
Luther and a Bunyan, and thousands besides, 
telling you that they have been staggering 
under the heaviest wallet that ever wayfarer 
carried, the wallet of their guilt, and that 
Christ untied the wallet at His cross, and 


‘¢ All the burden rolled away, happy day!” 


do you not think it is worth your while, if you 
have begun to be sensible of your sins at all, to 
come and try whether the same cross, or the 
same crucified Christ rather, cannot do the 
same for you? Surely it is worth making the 
trial. 

Why don’t you? Why won’t you? ‘As 
you go about the streets and see the shops 
full of the beautiful autumn fruit, as you see 
the luscious figs and the rosy peaches and 
the glorious melons, they make your mouth 
water, I dare say, but you donet put out your 
hand to take them and “taste them and see 
how good” they are, because you have not 
money to buy them, or because, ‘having the 
money, you think them too dear, or you want 
the money for something else. ‘But in this 
market “come ye, bity and eat’; yea, come 





seem to think they can get the good of God’s 
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without price.” Some people do not be- 
believe this, they believe they must make 
themselves good before they come. They 
believe that it is too good to be true, that 
they may come as they are and be accepted. 
It is not too good to be true, it is just like 
our King and our God, and He will accept 
even you if you will come. 

“But,” you say, “you talk of coming 
without money ; even that verse you quote 
says ‘buy,’ and we must give money or 
money’s worth, and, to tell the truth, I do not 
like the price—the price we have to pay, the 
giving up our pleasures, the giving up our 
indulgences. It is too much to expect young 
people especially to pay. I feel just like those 
you spoke of in the fruit market who say the 
fruit is too dear, or they want their money for 
something else.” 

Zoo dear / and is heaven too dear if you 
were to give all the world for it? And is the 
loving Jesus too dear if you were to give your 
own soul for Him? And is the peace of 
a tranquil conscience and a pure life too 
dear, if you were to give up every gaiety for 
it? Too dear! Why, we only ask you to give 
up the refuse, and to receive the great God 
and everlasting life into your heart. And as 
to “wanting the money for something else,” 
for whom else, or for what else, do you want 
the money—the money I am talking about 
—your love and your trust, and that sort of 





thing? Are you going to give it to the world ? 
It will deceive you. Are you going to give 
it to sin? It will destroy you. Are you 
going to give it to Satan? It will torment 
you Are you going to give it to buy the 
forbidden fruit? You will find it to be like 
apples of Sodom, of which their root is as rot- 
tenness and their blossom will go up as dust. 
Oh! be advised; think again, turn, look, 
“taste, and see that the Lord is good.” Let 
me’ hear you say, or hear of your saying, 
“Ves, I am determined to do it. My com- 
panions say it is not good, or is not so good 
as to be worth all this, but I am not going to 
mind my companions any more, I am going 
to taste and see and try for myself. My heart 
says—wait a little, there is time enough; but 
I am not going to listen to my heart, but to 
taste and see and try for myself. David 
assures me that God is good, but I am not 
going to take David’s word for it, but to 
taste and see and try for myself. My minis- 
ter and my mother say that He is good, but 
I am not going to take even their word for 
it, I am going to taste and see and try for 
myself.” God grant that you may, and having 
tried a little you will long for more ; having 
begun to taste you will find the taste so good 
that you will want to feast, and so to go on 
ever “finding out the sweetness” of this 
“ loving heart.” 
J. B. FIGGIS. 
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CHAPTER IX.—STILL ON EXCURSIONS. 


My last chapter, brought somewhat abruptly 
to a close, gave but an imperfect list of ex- 
amples illustrative—as had been proposed— 
of the exceeding civility of officials connected 
with railways, steamboats, hotels, &c., towards 
women who are seen to be unprotected 
on a journey—* ladies travelling alone”— 
in America. | 

Recalling some of these incidents, one can 
but compare the unfailing civilities, gratui- 
tously offered there, with the treatment to 
which one must submit without redress from 
the uncouth, loud-voiced, door-slamming 
railway porters, omnibus conductors, and 
others of that class in England, where to gain 
the attention of the conductor of a train is 








well-nigh hopeless. A few years ago it was 
as much as a railway porter’s place was worth 
for him to receive gratuities for carrying lug- 
gage or procuring a vehicle, services for which 
he is paid by the company who engage him. 
Even more he would cheerfully do in an 
emergency, and no recompense was deman- 
ded; butnow, at most of our large railway 
stations, if you are so happy as to secure a 
porter at all, without having to search for him, 
or to wait at the risk of losing your train, he 
overwhelms you with a sense of obligation in 
coming to your assistance; in a tone as if con- 
ferring a vast favour he assures you, “ /’# 
carry your trunk for you;” “ J’ callacab for 
you ;” and then lingers afterwards with the 
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unmistakable conviction of your indebtedness 
to him, and at your preoccupation or obtuse- 
ness muttering—who shall say what ?—as he 
catches a last glimpse of you. On principle 
this state of things should be discouraged, as 
lowering to the tone of English morals as 
well as of manners. To reward civility and to 
purchase it are two things, the latter being 
simply to deny the great standard set up by 
Nelson, and to tacitly admit that England 
does of expect “every man to do his duty.” 
Such of our public servants who have even 
ceased to be ashamed of extending their 
palms, so far from displaying extra courtesy 
towards a feeble, aged, or unprotected woman 
at a railway station, recognise in her only the 
more yielding victim of their extortions, post- 
poning to the latest moment the required 
assistance in order to enhance their own 
services. Some of these men should serve 
an apprenticeship in America, where they 
might learn that true courtesy is not incon- 
sistent with the roughest garb, and that you 
could offer no worse insult to a respectable 
man, be he porter, conductor, or driver, than 
to suppose him incapable of conferring gra- 
tuitous assistance upon a woman. 

At the risk of being prosaic I shall relate 
a few of my own experiences when travelling 
in America, because we English tourists and 
scribblers are keenly alive to the foibles, 
roughness, and less congenial traits of 
American manners, and are ever ready to 
seize upon these as subjects for criticism ; 
while perhaps only a few of us have been 
long enough among our far western kinsfolk 
to discover and appreciate many higher and 
less obtrusive virtues which lie beneath the 
moral surface. 

In these sketchy chapters certain fine 
traits of American character have already 
been alluded to,—free-handed liberality,ready 
and neighbourly assistance in emergencies, 
and exceeding hospitality ; this last quality 
being freely admitted alike by the prejudiced 


| and unprejudiced. We will not analyze 


motives too closely, but an English tourist 
has only to be “ distinguislied,” whether for 
talent or merely for his title, and he will be 
franked from one end of the country to the 
other, should he choose to accept such 
privileges. He will find himself boarded, 
féted, and free wherever he carries his intro- 
ductions. 

I, as an undistinguished, unknown, and 
humble individual, quietly on my way from 
visiting or to visit other equally undistin- 
guished and private individuals, had, there- 
fore, the greater reason to appreciate civilities 





which could only have been accorded from 
simple kindness of nature and habitual 
politeness, as my readers shall judge for 
themselves. 

During one of the severest winters of 
all the eight which I experienced in America, 
and while residing at Cleveland on Lake Erie, 
I went southwards to spend the Christmas 
with relatives. 

Returning northwards towards the end of 
January, I started from Columbus by the-first 
train in order to reach Cleveland (about 150 
miles if I recollect rightly) before dark. The 
thermometer stood at 24° below zero. We 
were having “the longest spell of cold wea- 
ther within the memory of the oldest inhabit- 
ant;” but “the spell,” in its novelty, was 
not devoid of interest notwithstanding. Sting- 
ing, ringing, glistening, every sound was 
musical in the intense crispness of the atmo- 
sphere ; and though the breath was frozen in 
one’s nostrils, and one’s veil was a sheet of 
ice, one could not help stopping in the walk 
to the railway depot, just to listen to the ring- 
ing sounds of wheels and the musical tramp 
of horses on the hard sonorous ground. In 
order to secure a seat near the stove my 
friends had escorted me early to the train, 
which was to leave at seven a.m. But the 
stove had not yet been lighted, and the quarter 
of hour or more spent in that car which had 
been standing empty all night was another 
new experience as to what extent of cold a 
person can suffer without being absolutely 
frozen to death. 

However, to make up for his dilatoriness 
the stoker by and by made such an enormous 
fire, heaping in log after log, and keeping the 
damper open, that soon the stove was posi- 
tively red-hot, and the atmosphere—with all 
the windows closed and the train full of 
passengers—became intolerable.* There 


*Though most of my readers are probably aware 
that American railway carriages or “cars” are not 
built on the English plan, a slight description may be 
not unwelcome here. Each carriage is long enough 
to accommodate from forty to sixty passengers on 
short seats for two ranged on each side, like pews in 
a church, and access to which is by a middle passage, 
like an aisle. The seats have movable backs, which 
can be turned or swung over bya hinged arm, so that 
a person may ride either way, facing the engine or not, 
and if one of a party of three or four can sit vs-d-vés 
if so disposed. eh, 

In the winter three or four seats on each side in the 
middle of the carriage are removed, or turned with 
their backs to the windows, in order to make room 
for a stove, an indispensable addition during the very 
sevete winters of the Northern States. To secure one 
of these centre seats, or at any rate one not close to 
the door, is important, not only to your comfort but 
your safety ; for the doors, with swing hinges, rarely 
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was no opportunity of changing ‘one’s seat ; 
and, indeed, so intense and penetrating was 
the cold that to keep near the stove and 
endure the heat if possible was advisable, the 
continually opened doors at either end of the 
car leaving you the only alternative of freezing 
or roasting. In an hour or ‘so the heat was 
so unendurable, every particle of vitality in 
the stifling hot air seeming to be positively 
burnt up, that it now became a question of 
roasting or suffocation, and I raised the win- 
dow next to me a few inches for just one 
minute’s breathing. The side-springs by 
which the window should be secured at any 
required height were broken. To hold it 
open for even one minute would be at the 
risk of frostbitten fingers; so, having nothing 
else at hand, I propped it open with my 
little pocket sketch-book, my constant com- 
panion; the weight of the window resting on 
it keeping it, as I thought, secure. But by 
some sudden jerk, or jolt, down came the 
window, and my book was gone! Frantically 
raising the sash and stretching out my head, 
there lay my poor little book, a dark, oblong 
patch in the deep frozen snow in a cutting ; 
moreover snow was still threatening. In 
despair I got up and searched through all the 
cars for the conductor to tell him of my loss. 
He shook his head, and only confirmed my 
own fears that there was not the least chance 
of recovering it until the thaw set in, and very 
little then; for we both knew what the 
breaking up of a frost is in America, and 
what débris is washed down the cuttings at 
such atime. We were two or more miles from 
the next station—a mere stopping-place for 
wood and water,—and with only a few work- 
men to be seen about. But to one of these 
I described my loss, gave my address at 
Cleveland, with the assurance that whatever 
might be demanded should be freely given 
for the little book, if it could only be re- 
covered ; and which, being nearly full, con- 
tained some fifty or sixty reminiscences of 
my rambles. Its restoration appeared so 
utterly hopeless that I tried to reconcile my- 
self to its loss, great though that loss was to 
me, and I gave up all idea of ever seeing it 
again. 

It was about three o’clock when we 





shut close; and are besides opened continually, ex- 
posing those passengers sitting near them to the full 
sharp blast of frosty air. Each carriage has a door at 
either end, opening on to a small platform with steps 
to the right and left ;. you can pass easily from 
one platform to that of the next car, and so traverse 
the whole range of carriages, choose a fresh seat if 
desirable, or take a survey of your several hundred 
fellow-passengers. 








arrived at Cleveland, and that same evening 
a gentleman residing at the boarding-house 
where I was stopping, and with whose wife 
I was acquainted, waited upon me to pre- 
sent a small flat parcel, which, on opening, 
contained, to my great joy and amazement, 
the lost sketch-book. When, in my grati- 
tude, I inquired for the finder, and how I 
could repay him, the only answer was, 
“Humph! strange if he could not do that 
much for a lady without wanting to make 
by it!” It transpired that this gentleman, 
the bearer of my little treasure, had also 
come from Columbus that day by a later 
train, that the conductor, who knew him, 
had asked if he knew such an English lady 
residing in Cleveland, and that, happening 
to be an inmate of the same boarding-house, 
he had requested him to deliver to me the 
parcel, which he had undertaken to do, 
and did. 

Now all this sounds strange enough for 
fiction, but “truth is stranger” still, though 
after all the affair was a far more simple and 
commonplace matter to the conductors and 
their fellow-officials than to me. The con- 
ductor of my train, having simply reported 
the loss at that little roadway station, a man 
had immediately gone down the line and 
picked up the book, which, being warmed 
through and through from lying on the seat 
in that heated car, had sunk a few inches in 
the snow, and as yet had melted thelight fresh 
snow falling on it; at any rate, it had not 
been sufficiently covered to be undistinguish- 
able. The finder had delivered it to the 
conductor of the following train, who, 
knowing many of his Cleveland passengers, 
had selected the one to whom he had con- 
signed the book. Thus, by a happy combi- 
nation of circumstances, and the American 
promptness in serving one of the weaker sex, 
was my little book regained, and, excepting 
the somewhat soiled and wetted edges, none 
the worse for its temporary couch of snow. 

On another occasion, when on my way to 
Washington, and again through some neglect 
or ignorance on my own part, my entire 
luggage was left at Wheeling, in Virginia, 
where the Baltimore and Ohio Railway 
crosses the Ohio River, and where at that 
time it was necessary to have one’s luggage 
re-checked, a custom of which I was un- 
aware. On arriving at Washington, lo! my 
luggage was von est. The conductor, on 
questioning me, was able to explain the 
cause, and knew where it must have been 
detained. He telegraphed back, and in 
an incredibly short time, considering the 
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number of miles, my luggage was delivered 
free of charge at the house where I was 
staying. Nor were any reproaches hurled 
at me for my negligences ; but, on the con- 
trary, regrets that I had not been duly 
informed of the custom of re-checking at 
that point. This American system of check- 
ing luggage relieves the passenger of such a 
weight of care and trouble that one wishes 
the custom were more general, At the 
station where your ticket is taken you receive 
as many metal labels as you have pieces of 
luggage ; each brass or zinc label is num- 
bered, and has on it the letters of the parti- 
cular line along which you are journeying. 
For example, B. and O. R. (Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway). Each label has a slit in it, 
through which a strap secures it to trunk or 
valise, and into your hand are delivered 


counterpart labels, just as the umbrella | 


takers at the museums and galleries fix one 
ticket on your stick or parasol, and give you 
its fellow-number. Thus checked, you need 
concern yourself no more about your luggage 
—“ baggage,” as they call it, and, provided 
you have a “ through ticket,” you may never 
set eyes on it again until you find it in your 
own room at whatever hotel you may stop 
at, even should you be travelling from Maine 
to Texas, by both rail and boat, or from New 
York to San Francisco. It is the business of 
the conductor to walk through the whole 
line of cars, so soon as the train has started, 
to inquire of each passenger his destination, 
examine his ticket, enter his or her name 
and the numbers of his luggage labels in 
his note-book, and then he gives a road 
ticket or check—a small coloured card, on 
which are printed the names of all the places 
on that particular line, with the times of 
arrival and departure, and other instructions, 
like a table in Bradshaw. This you are 
requested to keep in sight, and you see these 
tickets stuck into the hat-bands of passengers, 
or pinned conspicuously on to their coats or 
dresses, otherwise, after each stoppage, as the 
conductor makes his rounds, (or rather his 
march from one end of the train to the other), 
you are disturbed from your book or your 
nap to “ show tickets ;” and as he walks 
through the car, calling out, “Show tickets, 
please,” those who have none to show are 
known to have only just “ got on board,” 
and in their turn go through the ceremony. 

This ever-at-hand conductor is an import- 
ant personage on the train. He is usually a 
well-informed, always courteous, and gene- 
rally popular individual, and to him you may 
safely apply for required information. 














Just before arriving at the termination of 
the journey he goes to every passenger in 
succession, receives back their way tickets, 
and enters on his note-book the address to 
which their luggage is to be sent. Another 
great convenience is that each hotel has its 
own omnibus, and on entering the station the 
conductor either sees you himself into the 
omnibus of the hotel to which you are going, 
or—that is, supposing you to be a stranger— 
he instructs you whither to go and what to do, 
your luggage being sent after you without 
your having to undergo all the pushing and 
hustling of an English railway station in 
hunting out and claiming it. The post of 
railway conductor is a rather coveted one 
among a certain class of young men, and 
the functionary has it in his power to 
confer'so many privileges, that his favour and 
good-will are something to be sought by 
those who are glad to be franked on a journey 
—to be a “dead-head,” popularly speaking. 
The facility with which any person can walk 
unquestioned into a railway carriage, pass on 
to the next, and elude detection, necessitates 
constant vigilance on the part of a conductor. 
Hence he is perpetually passing through the 
carriages, checking the new-comers, keeping 
order, and, where required, affording infor- 
mation and assistance. 

Itinerant merchants of books, papers, 
refreshments ; agents for all sorts of com- 
modities, and a miscellaneous class of pedlars 
also have “right of way” through the car- 
riages, and on the whole there is no lack of 
amusement or variety, even be your journey 
one of days and nights inclusive. A refrige- 
rator of filtered water, with drinking glasses, 
is a luxury invariably to be found in one cor- 
ner; and in another part of the carriage 
there is generally a comfortably furnished 
little dressing-room for ladies, with toilet glass 
and washing apparatus; so that, although 
the low-backed seats are far less inviting than 
the well cushioned and comfortable seats of 
even our own second class carriages, you at 
least are not confined to them, and can vary 
your journey by a walk or change of place, 
or even by loitering on the platform for 
change of air, for a few moments, in hot 
weather, and none would say you nay, though 
obviously as a custom this could not be 
permitted. Should the conductor “ happen 
along” and catch a passenger leaning against 
the platform railing to indulge in the luxury 
of a breath of fresh air, or a change of 
position, he is supposed to be on his or ‘her 
way to the next carriage, or he will make a 
pretence of this; and you soon acquire the 
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nerve to step from platform to platform 
while the train is in motion. 

There was one adventure or misadventure 
which I must relate, absurd though it was, 
before taking leave of American conductors. 
On the C. C. and C. line—which my readers 
may remember is the great route from Cin- 
cinnati through Columbus, the capital of 
Ohio, to Cleveland in the north—while yet 
unfamiliar with American geography, I was 
travelling on a branch line between Chicago 
and Crestline (two more C.’s) and the puzzle 
of these letters which appeared in twos, in 
threes, in fours, or in fives, on tickets and on 
railway papers, was no trifle. At the Crest- 
line junction, whither I was bound to meet 
the C. C. and C. train, was a station which 
had evidently been constructed toadd to the 
perplexity of the uninitiated. It was a per- 
fect equilateral triangle of platforms, enclos- 
ing a triangular building in which were the 
various booking offices and waiting rooms, 
with innumerable doors opening upon these 
several platforms,which seemed to defy all the 
points of thecompass. Forthough the Great 
Northern and Southern crossed the Eastern 
and Western line here, none of these ran 
according to any rule of compass so far as 
the sun guided one’s observations. It was a 
rough, wild place, in its surroundings then ; 


and a few log huts and frame buildings, all of 
a family, and all backed by corn fields and 
uncleared lands beyond, afforded no land- 
marks by which one platform could be dis- 


tinguished from another. I was often there, 
but to the very last could never be sure 
which line ran north and south, and which 
east and west. On the day in question I was 
going to Cleveland. That week there was 
being held a great political convention at 
Columbus, and extra trains were running 
from all parts of the State, dashing in and 
out of the station and crowding each plat- 
form with restless politicians, each engine 
with its great bell perpetually ringing, but 
none of them apparently bound for Cleveland. 
Ascertaining which platform to wait upon, I 
felt so far safe, but at the given hour I saw 
two trains approaching simultaneously from 
different directions, a concussion seeming 
inevitable. In a moment two streams of 
passengers were jostling each other at one 
angle in their rush for these trains, while 
shouts of “All on board for Columbus!” 
“all on board for Cleveland!” “All on 
board for Cincinnati!’’ added to the con- 
fusion. 

Seizing a conductor by the sleeve, ‘‘ Which 
is the Cleveland train ? ” I entreated. 





“This one coming in now,” said the man 
turning round to see who had so unceremo- 
niously stopped him. Then raising his hat, 
“Are you travelling alone, madam? I am 
the conductor on this train.” Seeing me eager || 
and alarmed he said, ‘Keep close to me, | 
madam, and I will find you a seat; you'll 
have to be quick, there’s such a rush,” and | 
he fairly dragged me to the train, helped me | 
up the steps of the very end carriage, bidding 
me hold on to the railings and wait there till 
he came. “If there is a seat to be had I 
will secure it for you, but on account of this 
convention all the cars are crowded. 
firm till I come.” 

Soon the train began to move. I looked 
in at the door, but evidently that car was 
crowded, as one might see by children sitting 
on laps who otherwise would occupy seats to 
themselves, others packed three on a seat for 
two ; men standing up or resting on the sides 
of those occupied by friends. Sure that the 
conductor would not forget me, I kept my 
stand, notwithstanding that more than one of 
the stronger sex came out and offered me his 
seat. At length my knight appeared, telling 
me he had been through the entire chain of 
cars and had found one seat, an old lady 
having been lying asleep on the double share 
of space ; no one had hitherto disturbed her. 
We passed through three or four carriages to 
reach this seat, but I thought myself too 
lucky not to be grateful, though my future 
companion was by no means attractive. 

She seemed half disposed to rest on my 
shoulder and continue her nap; presently 
letting me know that she had been travelling 
all night, and that she “ guessed it was kinder 
mean of that conductor to wake her up like 
that. Presently she aroused herself and 
inclined to be talkative, informing me that || 
“this yer convention did crowd the cars |, 
some,” and asked me how far I was going. 

“To Cleveland,” I replied, wishing to be || 
civil, 

“To Cleveland!” she shrieked, as much 
amazed as if I had informed her I was on my 
way tothe moon. “To Cleveland! Why, du 
tell! You bean’t a-going to Cleveland!” 

“‘ Yes, I am,” regarding her in my turn in 
some surprise. 

“Laws amussy! You think you're a-going 
to Cleveland! You don’t say?” and she 
laughed till she shook, as if I had told her 
the finest joke imaginable. 

I looked out of the window, thinking she 
must be crazy, and not wishing to draw atten- 
tion upon ourselves; but she presently 
nudged me, and again repeated, “ Du teil. 
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Be you reely going to Cleveland?” 

“Yes; and what is there so strange in 
that?” I demanded. 

“Laws a mussy! Wall, 2’ for Columbus, 
an I ’guess that’s wher’ ¢hese cars be going !” 

‘“‘ How can that be ? ” I asked, now getting 
alarmed. ‘The conductor told me this was 
the Cleveland train, and my luggage is 
checked for there.” 

“Train from Cleveland, missus, so ’tis. 
Mister,” she cried, nudging a gentleman in 
the seat before us, “where’s this train for?” 
When the person addressed turned and 
quietly answered, “ Columbus,” I hastened 
in search of my civil conductor, and, showing 
him my ticket, asked how such a mistake 
could have occurred. He looked blank for 
a moment, and then the cause flashed upon 
us both. “You asked for the Cleveland 
train,” he said, a question vague enough, 
truly. “The up and the down trains 
were both due at ten, and I thought you 
wanted the one just from there,” he ex- 
plained, taking upon himself both his own 
and my share of stupidity. “ But,” he con- 
tinued, after expressing regret for the mis- 
adventure, and hoping it was not a matter 
of very serious inconvenience to me, “I am 
conductor on the next down train, too. It 
leaves Columbus an hour and a half after this 
one gets in, and I’ll take you clear back to 
Cleveland without extra charge.” 

This was an accommodation one could 
scarcely have demanded; nor could I have 
reasonably excused myself had he—as any 
English conductor would probably have 
done—upbraided me for not more distinctly 
defining my route. It was in August, and 
though thanking him for his civility, the con- 
templation of twelve hours in the hot, dusty 
comfortless cars was notcheering. Besides 
which, instead of being met by friends at 
2 p-m., I should now reach Cleveland, un- 
met, at 10 p.m. There was, however., no 
alternative. An hour and a half at Colum- 
bus would afford no time for either visiting or 
sight-seeing, neither was the city, during the 
convention, a by any means attractive place. 

I looked out of the car windows through 
the everlasting and ever-whirling vistas of 
stems, and the miles of forest through which 
we were passing, and thought a few hours’ ram- 
ble even there would be preferable. Suddenly 
a break in the woods! Fields and an open 
country. Then a bright river, blue from the 
reflected sky, white-flecked from fleecyclouds, 
sparkling as it dashed over roots and rocks. 
And a bridge, a light, elegant suspension 
bridge, with the white steeple and egg-shell- 








looking buildings of a village rising beyond. 
How beautiful! “What place is that?” I 
asked. “Can I not get out here, and wait 


until the return train, rather than go on to | 


Columbus ?” 

“Certainly, madam, if you so prefer. But 
you'll find it kind of lonesome. Delaware is 
a slow place, unless you’re acquainted there.” 


Needless to explain what to me would be | 


the charms of so picturesque a spot; so, 


with eight or ten other passengers, out I got. | 
One of these, a veritable Chadband, who |) 


had been sitting near enough to overhear 
what had passed between the conductor and 
me, volunteered to tell me that Delaware 
Springs was a very fine town,—the “ fine” 
used in a moral sense only. That there was 
a ‘Water Cure,” also a college (Baptist 
or Methodist, I forget which), and some 
very fine people among the residents (still 
morally ‘‘fine”). On went Chadband with 
the rest, down the grass-bordered hill to the 
pretty stream, then up they mounted a flight 
of wooden steps to the suspension bridge, 
which I then found to be a causeway only, 
but light and graceful as an iron structure. 
The road lay through the stream, which, 
though broad, was fordable, shallow enough 
for wheels and four-footed creatures. <A 
carriage was now being driven through it. 
I retreating along the green slopes, where 
rocks cropped up and flowers and trees 
enticed me, sat me down to make a sketch 
in remembrance of my adventure. Then 
I “ did” Delaware by walking through the 
place, looking at the college, &c. ; not much 
to do after all, and as the weather was de- 
lightful, with clouds and breeze enough to 
reduce the temperature, I had a most delight- 
ful little picnic, birds, butterflies, cicadz, 
and pigs being my companions. 
pigs especially ! They were, as usual, loafing 
about, and as proprietors of the field where 


I was sitting, and obtrusive after their kind, | 
came grunting their welcome, and would xot |, 


be driven away. With their noses inves- 
tigating my supplies of fruit and cakes, and 


with impertinent pokes at my very pencils, | 
they would have driven me off their territory 


entirely but for a sort of republican ease 
which they possessed, and even a spice of 
American humour and playfulness which 
made me tolerate and forgive them. ‘Those 
friendly pigs were among the dramatis per- 
sone of that day. 

Towards evening back came my train and 
my obliging conductor, who provided me with 
a comfortable seat, and on arriving at Cleve- 
land, after assisting me to procure my lugg- 
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age, which had gone on by the morning train, 
he had_it placed in the hack in which I drove 
up to the boarding-house, and where I was 
well “‘chaffed” for my excursion to Delaware. 

Another kind of reminiscence of a rather 
eventful journey enables me to give my 
readers a facsimile of one of the checks 
or way tickets described above, and 
which, owing to the exciting and con- 
fused state of the country at the time, was 
not, as customary, asked for by the con- 
ductor at the termination of the journey. It 
was going from Charleston to Savannah 
during the civil war, only 104 miles ; but in 
those hazardous times, when the Federal 
fleets and armies had possession of the 
whole line of coast, and when our route lay 
over treacherous tressel bridgesand milesand 
miles of cane brakes, and swamps, and with 
the wood-work out of repair, the utmost 
caution was necessary. Over the perilous 
tressel work we crept more slowly than a 
child could walk, and the 104 miles was one 
whole day’s journey. Being dark when we 
got into Savannah, and the ‘train being 
crowded with poor wretched soldiers, 
wounded or invalided, and all things being 
in a disorganized rush and bustle, no con- 
ductor came for either luggage labels or 
road tickets, and here is mine, a little card, 
quaintly tell-tale of Southern manners on the 


| 





one side, and giving the names and distances 
on the other. f 
their strange Indian names, are mere “ getting 


off places” belonging to the plantations ; | 


very few are towns of any size. Indeed, I 
recall nothing but swamps, a wealth of wild 
flowers, some rice lands, and miles and miles 











Some of these stations with | 
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of that terrific tressel-work, creaking and 
rickety,and often very high, whence onelooked 
down upon the strange, wild, watery glades, 
brilliant with scarlet lilies, pitcher-plants, 
and a full botanical list of floral glories. 





THE LIFE OF GEORGE MOORE. 


BY MADAME 


PART 


** When a man is faithful and true in small things, 
depend on it he will be faithful and true in great 
things. Great principles depend on small details.” — 
Diary. 

THERE are few greater helps than the truth- 
fully written biography of a really earnest 
man, such as was George Moore. Hitherto 
it has been sadly too much the fashion to 
draw models only from lives of pre-eminent 
distinction in science or art; so that while 
those of generals, statesmen, or discoverers, 
of artists, authors, and inventors, have been 
left on record, the lives of commercial men 
—of that class on whose probity the fame of 
England as a trading nation rests, and whose 
experiences or achievements might have 
served as beacons—have with few exceptions 
been pushed aside as devoid of interest, and 
have perished. 

Yet, if you look into this matter more 





COULIN. 


Firsr. 


closely, you will find that there is no fiercer 
or more difficult warfare for any man to 
wage than that now fast becoming obligatory 
on the British trader. For the trade in Eng- 
land is not what it was. Strikes have injured 
it, and all included in the word ‘ sharp’ has 
tarnished it. It may seem to some all very 
well to pass off inferior goods on the unwary, 
and sardine tins as true coin on savages, but 
the unwary and the savage have the same 
God as we, and the day comes when He 
repays the injustice into our own bosoms. 

The ré/e of England is to found nations, 
and every son she has can find his place. 
But though, like the noble Livingstone, they 
open up new continents, and throw into them 
the first gleams of a Christian life, it will at last, 
as we all know, rest with the sens of com- 
merce to follow up these victories. 

The 7é/e of commercial men is therefore 
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one of ever-increasing importance ; they may, 


by upholding the long-famed business habits 
of the nation, business habits which include 
probity and exactness, render us great ser- 
vices, or they may, by letting them slip, cause 
us serious damage; and what difference is 
there between the hero who by his just deal- 


“* Hope, faith, labour, 
Make us what we ought to be, 

Never yet hath gun or sabre 
Conquered us such victories.” 

Now, Dr. Smiles, in his life of George 
Moore, has not fallen into the error of pre- 
senting to us a laudatory description of a 
life made to attain to excellence without a 
fall or failure; on the contrary, we see the 
faults and struggles of the youth nerving him 
to combat and aiding him to overcome. So 
then the life helps and encourages us, and 
when you have read it to the end, and seen 
what one earnest, determined, hard-working 
man can achieve, in comparatively but a few 
years, you thank God and take courage, and 
that is just one of the best results any bio- 
graphy can have on you. 

And here, before we start off to the grand 





old Cumberland in quest of our hero’s birth- 
place, let me say a word to you about faults. 

People when they read a biography say, ‘‘ Oh, | 
but he had this or that fault,’ and seem to! 
think he ought to have been faultless. It 
is just as reasonable as to expect a child’s 
copy to have all perfect letters and never a 
blot! Why, it is by mistakes and faults, by 
failures and falls, that we find out the truth, 
which is, that we are in ourselves helpless 
sinners all ; happy are those whom this first 
discovery leads on to the second, which is 
that we have a perfect Saviour, able to heep 
us from falling, and present us at the last 
blameless before God. 

You have, perhaps, been in Cumberland? 
If so, you will have admired its pure bracing 
air, its stretches of wild Jand, heather covered, 
now mountain, now slope, its white villages 
half hidden in green, its views, in which the 
old Solway so often merrily intrudes, and its 
old border castles. It is hard to realize that 
all this scene, so peaceful now, was ravaged 
and re-ravaged, now by Scotch moss-troopers, 
now by English thieves, down to Queen 
Anne’s reign. 

It was not the reproach to be a freebooter 
or a moss-trooper in those troublous times 


that it became afterwards. Such a profession 
was a sort of necessaryevil. The landowners 
or “ statesmen ” of Cumberland were too few 
in number to defend thé border, and with it 
all the north, against the raids of the “ hungry 
Scots,” and they held their land subject to 
its defence. So that although to be leagued 
hand and glove (as the farmers on both sides 
of the border were) with moss-troopers or 
families who rode ‘thieves all” was a 
doubtful honour, these men were winked at. 
Did the Scots come over the Solway, beacons 
blazed from the Cumberland hills, and out 
came the moss-troopers. They could raise 
400 men at once, men of dash and daring, 
and as the party “ harried” kept a “* beaken ” 
burning, they knew where the foe was. 

You may well believe that in a country 
liable to be harried, and whose occupants had 
so often to stand on their defence, few but 
very courageous men cared to live, and the 
“statesmen” of Cumberland were strong, 
fine fellows, big-boned, broad-chested, with 
firm muscles and strong hands, ready to join 
the moss-troopersin the defence of the border, 
or to follow the plough, or to wrestle, as the 
occasion required. As for their wives, though 
called ‘‘ dames,’ they churned the butter 
while their fine héalthy bonny lads and lasses 
drove the cattle,and helped their elders in 
the various details of the home life. 


‘* We used to gan ta bed at dark, 
And rose agean at four or five ; 
The moorn’s the only time for wark, 
If folk are healthy, and wad thrive.’ 


’ 


The statesman’s family was, as you see, a 
school of industry. Fed and clothed from 
their own flocks, they proudly went to kirk 
in linsey-woolsey garments of home manu- 
facture, and returned to dine on the “ taty- 
pot,” which was as much a nourishing savoury 
dinner as the “ pot-au-feu” of French fame 
and celebrity, and consisted of mutton stewed 
with potatoes, onions, pepper, and salt, and 
served in its own pot, so as to be “rayther 
het.” 

George Moore’s fore-elders had borne a 
part in all the various doings of the Cum- 
berland statesmen. When the war-cry of 
“snaffle, spur, and spear” was raised, they 
saddled the strong nag each by law was 
obliged to keep, and were off and away to 
join the moss-troopers in the defence of the 
border. When England was united to Scot- 
land, and James I. quietly claimed for him- 
self all the little estates of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, they united in the resistance 





before the union of England with Scotland 


made and the reply given, “that they bad 
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won their lands by the sword, and were able 
to hold them by the same ;”’ and when the 
moss-troopers had degenerated into common 
highwaymen and thieves, these same “ grey 
coats of Cumberland” were employed to 
suppress them. Queen Anne’s government 
allowed the magistrates among them to raise 
bodies of armed men, but required them to 
be paid out of a local tax. It was too much 
to have one’s land harried and one’s cattle 
stolen, and then have to pay for catching 
the thieves. The statesmen of Cumberland 
had enough of that, and tracking the moss- 
troopers from retreat to retreat by means 
of bloodhounds, soon made the country too 
hot to hold them, and got rid of that plague. 

In 1651 the Moores were among the 
few statesmen still holding their ancient 
estate. This estate was at Overgates, near 
Wigton, in the parish of Torpenhow, in 
whose ancient churchyard whole families of 
Moores lie buried. But in 1773 a new 
estate, a little farm of sixty acres, was bought. 
It was called Mealsgate, and there on the 
gth of April, 1806, George Moore was born. 
He wes the third in a family of five, and 
because his mother was weak, and the hill up 
to the church was a good pull, the unusual 
luxury of a chaise took them to the christen- 
ing; so that, as he had a fairy godfather, in 
the disguise of an old bachelor uncle, he may 
be considered to have begun life auspiciously ; 
at least, so his father thought, although in 
fact it was just his father himself who was 
the most auspicious circumstance of all, for 
he hated a lie, was generous, and had great 
moral courage. 

At eight, George Moore was sent to school. 
He had already lost his mother, and had a 
step-mother, who was invariably kind to him, 
and it was well she was, for he had to trudge, 
wet or fine, two miles to school, to be taught 
by a drunken schoolmaster, who gave him a 
horror rather than a taste for learning, which 
he tried to drive into his frightened pupils 
by the help of a thick ruler, whose blows fell 
thick on head and back ; still, for all that, the 
schoolboys had their pleasures. The old 
master could whistle the notes of all familiar 
birds. They liked to hear him, and nick- 
named him “ Blackbird Wilson,” perhaps by 
way of encouragement. It was the best em- 
ployment he had, better than sending them 
out to fetch him drink, or brandishing the 
raler to the endangering of their skulls, or 
trying to teach them what he did not know 
well himself. Then they had delightful times 
between school-hours ; if it was summer they 
would rush off and bathe in the Ellen; if it 


after a throw with the manly good fellowship 
of young Cumbrians. These pleasures were 


a relic of border warfare, or by birds’ nesting, 
or last, but not least, by giving notice of the 


maister oot.” 


in some farmer’s cart, or mounted surrepti- 
tiously to follow the hounds on some bare- 
backed old steed, or, better still, running on 
foot with the shepherds after a fox, or walking 
ten miles before breakfast to get a basket of 
fish, or hiring himself out for eighteenpence 
a day,—mind, he was only ten,—for harvest 


that statesmen’s boys had little chance of 
pocket money, save they earned it for 
themselves. 

By the age of twelve George had reached 
his finishing and third school, the cost of 
which was eight shillings a quarter, and the 
master,—a superior man, indeed a genius, 
for he made this little hater of learning feel, 
for the first time, the worth of learning, and 
kindled in him an ambition to fight the battle 
of life with a will, and come out of it some- 
thing better than a farm-servant,—a farm-ser- 
vant, yes, that was what he would have to be 
if he stayed on at home, for his brother was 
heir to the farm, and there was no place for 
him. 

No, though the old statesman, his father, 
felt a pang that one of his boys should hum- 
ble himself to trade and not “stick by the 
land,” this young son of his was very resolute 
to leave it, and was bound apprentice to a 
draper. He had now quite a change of life. 

He could sleep in his master’s house, which 

was in Wigton, but he had to take his meals 

elsewhere, and this elsewhere was the Half 
Moon public-house. All was drinking and 

wickedness, and even when not there, but in 

his master’s shop, all was drinking and per- 

secution. Every good customer had to have 

his glass, and the older apprentice beat and 

ill-treated the younger ; as for Messenger, his 

master, he drank too. By then George had 

become chief apprentice ; he had learnt also 

to gamble, and would go from public to pub- 

lic, and play the night through. 

As he generally won, his passion for play 

increased, and he would have come to ruin, 

but that providentially the window by which 





was winter they would wrestle, and rise up | 


arrival of the holiday time by “barring t’ | 


supplemented by playing “Scots and English,” | 


Oh, the holidays! but they were glorious | 
times ! The lad George was passionately fond | 
of horses, and off he would go leading the horse | 


work. Things were dreadfully dear then, for | 
it was war time (1816), and salt, so needful | 
in a farm, was sixteen shillings a stone, so | 
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he got in and out was one night barred 
against him. He could not open it, for his 
master had closed it. He had to get in 
climbing along the housetops, and when 
with great difficulty he had obtained an 
entrance, lay quaking with fear, for ap- 
prentices in those days were made short 
work of if they failed in their duties. The 
waits came round, and the Christmas carols 
began to be sung. 

With the sound, better thoughts came to | 
the boy. All that Christmas Day he lay | 
without food or drink, and a second resolve, | 
stronger than that which had made him a| 
trader, came to him ; he would give up card- | 
playing and gambling. From that moment | 
he did so, for his was no weak will. His | 
master forgave him, trusted him, gave | 
him all his confidence, and when the same 
going to public-houses led to his own ruin, | 
it was the timely aid and wisdom of his for- | 
given apprentice which for a long while | 
held him up. 

So far in the life of George Moore two | 
things are distinctly to be noticed,—his | 
consciousness of what was due to his own | 
individuality, and his geniality. | 

The life God gives to each of us is our | 
own, our talents and our predispositions are | 
for ws to make use of, we must find scope for | 
them, we must never suffer others to tread 





THS 


BY CHARLES H. 


Our last paper brought us across the Isth- 
mus of Suez—through that marvellous 
maritime canal which connects the Medi- | 
terranean with the Red Sea, and has opened | 
the gates of the eastern world to the fleets of | 
all the countries of Europe. 


We are now about to embark upon the ; : 
fathoms (600 feet), but in places it attains a 


waters of the Red Sea, and I shall ask you 
to accompany me during my first trip in 1867, 


because, as the steamer in which I then. 
sailed was stranded upon a coral reef, this | 


voyage has more of incident than any of my 


subsequent journeys, and therefore is a little | 


lessmonoton ous than the ordinary painfully 
hot Red Sea passage. 


OVERLAND ROUTE. 


No. VII.—TuHE Rep SEa. 


on them. How many a lad is injured by 
being forced into an occupation not suitable 
to him! If duty calls him to make the 
sacrifice, that is different, but we must not 
mistake weakness for duty. George Moore 
was not weak. He loved his father, but for 
all that he would not yield up the only 
chance offered him of escaping from what he 
knew would be for him a wasted life of farm 
servitude. To be a draper seemed every 
whit as ignoble, if not more so, but he fore- 
saw it was a door, and not a prison wall, and 
the same strength which made him choose a 
career which had a door made him open it 
when the time came. 

Then his geniality. The Hindu proverb 
says, ‘‘ Kindness is real wealth,” and so it is, 
for there is no wealth like love. He was a 
universal favourite, and who can wonder? 
He had a kind word for every one, and every 
one a kind word for him. Let loose from 
the shop, he could not pass down the street 
to his games on the green without stopping 
en route to ask how Betty, or Tommy, or the 
bairns collectively were, and he was as 
ready to make buying an agreeable occu- 
pation to his master’s customers as riding, 
walking, or playing with him was 4o his 
comrades and chums. He was even then 
the infant philanthropist, and his social 
qualities were preludes to his noble future. 


ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 






Let us first of all consider this sea locally and 


| geographically. The Red Sea lies between 12° 


30” and 30° 2” north latitude, and 32° 38” 
and 43° 40” east longitude. Its length is 
about 1,300 miles, and its greatest breadth 


' 190 miles, though in many parts it is much 


narrower. Its average depth is about roo 
maximum depth of about 1,000 fathoms, 
or alittle more than a mile. 

How it obtained its name of Red none can 
say—Red being simply the translation of the 
ancient name Rubrum Erythreum. Its 
Hebrew name Yam Suph, weedy sea—which 
is also its Egyptian name—is supposed to 
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be derived from the plant-like corals. with 
which it abounds. 

The Red Sea is the most northerly portion 
of the ocean in which coral reefs occur, and 
they are more numerous there than in any 
other sea of the same extent of surface. 

These reefs usually run in long strips paral- 
lel to the shore, from which they are not 
very far distant. Their outward side rises 
precipitously from deep water, and their 
summits are seldom more than four or five 
feet above the surface. 

Hence they are very dangerous to naviga- 
tion, particularly in the Gulf of Suez, which 
is a long, narrow branch of the sea, 167 


In_ reality, however, a really fresh and 
pleasant breeze is blowing, which would be 
felt and appreciated if the vessel would only 
stay its onward course. But no, the relent- | 
less beat of the iron heart of the huge vessel | 
stops not day nor night, but drives the ship | 
along at from ten to twelve knots an hour, 
whilst a cloud of thick black smoke hangs 
like a pall over the heated steamer, adding to 
the painful oppression of the stagnant air. 

This dreadful annoyance occurs whenever 
the wind and the vessel are travelling at the 
same pace and in the same direction, and this 
state of things is the rule, and not the excep- 
tion, in the hottest months in the Red Sea. 




















































miles in length, and about 20 miles broad, 
twenty fathoms. 


not more than four or five feet at Suez ; 


tide in floating her off again. 

It was long supposed that the water of the 
Red Sea was salter than that of the general 
body of the ocean, and as there is an annual 


100,000 square miles, and an annual rain- 
fall of only one inch, there would appear to 
be some ground for the ancient belief that 
this sea was gradually salting up. 
The facts, however, prove the contrary. 
The Red Sea water is no salter than the 
waters of the Indian Ocean, neither is there 
any evidence that it is becoming more shallow, 
and therefore we must conclude that the equi- 
librium is maintained by some under-current 
flowingin through the Straits of Babel-Mandeb. 
The prevailing winds in the Red Sea are 
S.S.E., which usually blow from October to 
May ; ‘during which time the passage down 
the sea to Aden is comparatively cool and 
pleasant—and N.N.W. from June to Octo- 
ber, the time of greatest heat. The reason 
why the Red Sea passage is so much dreaded 
in those months is because the wind, being 
from the north, blows down the sea at about 
the same rate of speed at which the steamer 
travels on its way to Aden. The effect is to 
destroy the wind altogether so far as the pas- 
sengers are concerned ; and for them, spe- 
cially in the months of August and September, 
the passage from Suez to Aden is a time of 
purgatory. 
This voyage lasts from five to six days, and 
' no description will convey a just idea of its 
miseries. The whole period is one of ap- 
parent stagnation, and there is no life in 





with an average depth of little more than 


There is very little tide in the Red Sea— 
hence 
when a vessel is stranded upon a reef but 
little assistance can be expected from the 


evaporation of eight feet over its surface of 


The sufferings of the passengers are not 
small under these trying circumstances. The 
very air seems to burn one like the breath of 
the simoom. Even the sea is hot, for if you 
try to obtain some relief by taking frequent 
cold baths, the water is but slightly cooler 
than the blood, and the desired effect is not 
obtained. It is well known that the temper- 
ature of the Red Sea water is often as high 
as 87° to go? Fahr. during the summer 
months, and by the time it has been pumped 
into the baths of the steamer it is even hotter. 
What is to be done? Your very clothes 








are a burden, and the slightest exertion is hate- 
ful ; your sleeping berth is an oven, and for | 
many people it would be even dangerous to | 
pass the night in such a hot and airless crib. | 
One fellow-passenger of mine, who had 
evidently thrown himself down in his clothes, 


found dead in his berth next morning from | 
the effects of heat apoplexy, whilst another | 
passenger died from the same complaint the | 
very same night. 
This shocking occurrence created almost || 
a panic amongst the passengers, and very || 
gloomy and sad were the countenances of || 
those who assembled at the usual hour round 
the long breakfast-table, where the sad news | 
was learned by many for the first time. 
At ten o’clock the two bodies were laid | 
side by side on the deck, upon iron gratings, | 
and securely enveloped in strong sackcloth 
shrouds. ‘The steamer was stopped whilst a 
clefgyman, who happened to be on board, 
read the beautiful burial service of the || 
Church of England—captain, officers, and 
passengers standing by with uncovered heads. 
At the solemn words, “ We therefore com- 
mit his body to the deep,” four stalwart: 
sailors lifted up each iron grating and threw 
it into the sea with a loud splash. The 





either sea or air. 








shotted burdens fell from the gratings, and 








and gone off into the heavy sleep caused by | 


a too free indulgence in alcoholic drinks, was 1} 
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descended swiftly to their resting-place at 
the bottom of the deep blue sea. The 
gratings were drawn in again, and in a few 
minutes the untiring beat of the great screw 
told us that we had left our late fellow-pas- 
sengers behind us for ever, 

Neither of these men had friend or com- 
panion on board, and a feeling of melancholy 
naturally arose as one thought how easily the 
same desolate fate might happen to oneself, 
and how little in such case would one’s 
friends at home ever know of one’s last 
moments ! 

Very soon after the funeral was over I saw 
two little piles of luggage standing ready to 
be put into the hold. They were simply 
labelled Effects of the late * * and * * 
and were the last reminders of our departed 
fellow-travellers. 

I was told that death from heat apoplexy 
is not uncommon in the Red Sea, and occa- 
sionally the distress amongst the passengers 
is so great that the steamer is obliged to be 
turned round and steamed back for a day 
or two towards Suez, so that meeting the 
northerly wind, instead of sailing with it, 
the air becomes cool, pleasant, and invigo- 
rating, and the invalids speedily recover. 

A P. & O. steamer presents a very singu- 


lar appearance at night during these times of 
great heat, for, as the passengers are allowed 
to sleep where they please, some very curious 
spots are selected, in the hope to escape 


suffocation. I noticed that a great many 
persons, even ladies, had their mattresses 
carried upon deck and slept under the thick 
double awning that stretched from side to 
side over the main deck. This had one dis- 
advantage, however, which was that at half- 
past four o’clock an inexorable gang of lascar 
sailors, armed with the salt water hose, came 
round to wash and holystone the decks, and 
every one had to beat a retreat. 

Well do I remember the annoyance caused 
by those fellows, and the apparent delight it 
afforded them to rouse us out of our sweetest 
sleep—for in those hot nights I seldom closed 
my eyes till towards the cool of the morning. 

Down you go, however, staggering about 
half asleep, with your mattress in your arms, 
and if you throw it down upon the floor of 
the saloon, and settle in for another sleep, 
you are again aroused by the stewards, who 
at six o’clock commence setting the tables 
for the nine o'clock breakfast. 

My favourite sleeping-place at night was 
on one of the long saloon tables under the 
open skylight, and near a wind-sail. But 
occasionally I was driven from my bed in the 

XI. 





middle of the night by a sudden downpour 
of tropical rain, which rushed in like a deluge. 

As you walk about late at night you have 
to mind where you tread, for you must pick 
your way, both on deck and below, amongst 
human legs and arms, which are sprawling 
about in all directions, the bodies belonging 
to them being on the floor, or on tables or 
sofas—in fact, anywhere and everywhere ! 

The men employed are almost all Africans 
—called seedy boys, and they come from the 
coasts of Zanzibar. A finer or more splen- 
didly developed set of men I have seldom 
seen ; nora merrier crew, as they toil away 
at their arduous work. They wear a mere 
apology for clothes, and their black rounded 
limbs glisten and shine, as they emerge upon 
deck, to recover from the exhaustion pro- 
duced by even a short stay below. 

On deck they amuse themselves by going 
through a series of athletic sports which in 
themselves are hard work, and they perform 
their monotonous national dances with un- 
tiring zeal and inexhaustible satisfaction— 
their splendid white teeth shining conspicu- 
ously with every merry peal of boisterous 
mirth. 

After leaving Suez you enter upon quite 
a different mode of life from what was ex- 
perienced in the Mediterranean, nor are 
there many European sailors on board the 
steamers. The crew are mostly Lascars, 
Hindoos, and Chinamen, but the officers 
and quarter-masters are English. Everything, 
in fact, betokens your entrance into the 
regions of tropical heat. 

After this somewhat long digression, we 
must now return to the commencement of 
our voyage, and describe the WRECK OF THE 
“SURAT” STEAMER, 

On a beautiful after-noon in September, 
1867, we left the Port of Suez, and had little 
time that evening but to take our first dinner 
on board, and then arrange a few of our loose 
packages in our cabins—my berth being, 
with most of the other single gentlemen, 
near the fore part of the vessel. 

That same night, about twelve o’clock, as 
T lay half awake, I was startled by the unmis- 
takable sound of our noble ship crashing 
or grinding through coral or shingle. There 
was no bumping, but she ran deliberately 
aground, as easily and with exactly the same 
noise that a Thames wherry makes when 
driven hard up on a shingly beach. 

I was on deck in a few seconds, and so 
were some of the other passengers ; but so 
gently was the vessel stranded, that most of 
those in the after-cabins were not awakened, 
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and knew nothing of the occurrence till the 
next morning ! 

It was a lovely moonlight night, and 
perfectly clear and calm. The shore was 
distinctly visible at no great distance, and 
just under our prow the white waves beating 
over the rocks showed that we were on a 
coral reef. Onthe bridge stood our Arab 
pilot, his long white bernouse floating in 
the breeze, and he himself in a state of 
piteous bewilderment and vexation. 

However, the vessel remained perfectly 
upright and steady, and the sea being as 
smooth as a mill pond there seemed to be 
no immediate danger, and we all retired to 
rest again. 

The great danger when an iron ship runs 
stem on to a coral reef is that the strain 
upon the after-part of the vessel may be 
more than she can bear, and she may 
suddenly part amidships, and the hinder 
part plunge instantaneously to the bottom 
of the sea. 

This actually happened a few months after 
the present history to the P. and O. steamer 
Carnatic, which was similarly stranded on 
a reef in the Gulf of Suez. The ship broke 


in two, and the hinder part suddenly sank, 
carrying with it a large number of unfor- 


tunate passengers, who were all drowned ! 

We were more fortunate; but in the 
morning we saw how futile had been the 
attempt, by setting all sail and steaming full 
power for several hours, to drive the ship 
over the reef, for we were now hard and fast 
on the very edge, with our prow deeply 
embedded in the coral, with only a few feet 
of water round the vessel’s stem, whilst just 
ahead of us could be seen the long low line of 
coral rocks peeping above the water. 

As the sun rose that day in golden splen- 
dour over the mountains of Arabia, a most 
gorgeous scene was presented to us—gorgeous 
in colour, but cold, bare, and lifeless in every 
other respect. 

From where the sea broke on the shore, 
at the distance of about two miles from us, 
a broad belt of shining yellow sand extended 
to the foot of the first range of hills or rocks 
and high knolls of sand. Behind these, 
range behind range, and peak behind peak, 
rose the mountains of Arabia Petra in 
never-ending chains, and of the most pic- 
turesque shape and colour. The sea was as 
blue as indigo, except where the white surf 
beat around us over the coral rocks, or fell 
in rolling waves upon the desert beach. 

On the opposite side, about twenty miles 
from us, a beautiful three-peaked mountain 





towered above his humbler brethren of the 
African ranges; and as for five days we 
watched the sun rise over the Arabian and 
sink to rest behind the African mountains, | 
before we left that coral reef, it may be 
imagined we became pretty well acquainted 
not only with every peak and headland, || 
but with all the varying colours they assumed 
under the powerful alchemy of the rising || 
and setting sun. 

Nothing can be conceived more utterly | 
lifeless and desolate than this inhospitable | 
region. As far as our sight could range over | 
the barren land, there was no sign of vegetable | 
or animal life—all was sand and rock; and | 
during the: time we remained we never saw 
a trace of human being nor of living animal || 
on that burnt up shore. 

Great preparations were made to float us 
off when the tide rose; and the passengers 
assisted willingly in transporting the heavy 
baggage from amidships to the after-deck, | 
where it formed a huge unwieldly pile. Of 
course, such a slight weight as this had little 
or no effect on the enormous bulk of a ship 
of 3,000 tons, neither was the power obtained 
by fixing two small kedge anchors astern of 
any use. When the tide was at its height 
the capstans were manned and the screw 
reversed ; but though this continued for an 
hour or two, it had no more effect than if 
we had tried to pull one of the neighbouring 
mountains from its firm base. 

In the afternoon a boat was rigged up to 
go to Suez, some eighty miles distant, but a 
strong north wind was blowing down the 
sea, which, though delightfully cool and 
refreshing to us whilst stationary on the reef, | 
would prevent the boat from making the | 
passage under about three days. However, | 
it started, and some two hours afterwards 
it was just abreast of us, though well out to sea. | 

Our hopes were now chiefly turned to the 
chance of attracting the attention of some 
passing steamer, and great efforts of calcu- || 
lation were made as to the probable where- 
abouts of the different vessels of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental line, as well as of those 
of the French Messageries Impériales. 

Just before sunset there was a report that 
some one had seen smoke ahead, and some 
of us climbed to the mainyard with tele- 
scopes to look out. The smoke of a steamer 
was plainly visible, and before long her masts 
and funnel came in sight, and we all felt 
relieved. 

However we were doomed to be disap- 
pointed, for she evidently did not notice us, 
as she steamed past us and gave no sign. 
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Darkness now came on, and still the 
steamer did not approach, so some of the 
passengers ventured to suggest to our captain, 
who was evidently quite bewildered, that we 
might as well try the effect of a few rockets. 
To this he assented, stating that he had 
only refrained from so doing for fear of 
alarming the passengers, which we thought 
a very strange reason. 

In a few minutes a shower of brilliant 
rockets rushed high into the clear dark 
atmosphere ; and in a short time they were 
answered by the steamer, and also by the 
boat which we had despatched. And this 
was taken as a sign that the steamer had 
picked up our boat and would convey our 
messenger to Suez. 

This, however, was not what we had 
expected and hoped for. If this Turkish 
steamer had been requested by our officer, 
when he boarded her, to come alongside 
and take us off the Surat, we should all have 
been safely landed in Suez the next morning, 
and the perils and anxieties which subse- 
quently occurred, and which must have 
resulted in a fearful loss of life but for the 
prodigious strength of our good ship, would 
have been avoided. 

After the steamer left us things went 
on for two days with almost unvarying 
monotony, though there were endless plans 
and discussions amongst the passengers, who 
were highly dissatisfied at being thus left 
stranded upon a dangerous reef, when they 
might so easily have been transferred to a 
place of safety. 

Some wanted to have us taken to the 
shore and placed under tents until relief came 
—the gentlemen to be armed with the ship’s 
weapons, and keep guard over the ladies and 
children against attacks from hostile Arabs. 
This, however, was not done. 

Nearly the whole of one day was taken up 
in carrying out a huge anchor and thick 
hawser, and laying thern at a considerable 
distance. The sea was rather high, and 
in order to perform this operation it was 
necessary to lash two large lifeboats together, 
somewhat after the manner of the “ Cadais- 
Douvres” twin steamship, with a platform 
between, on which to lay the anchor—and 
even then it was a work of great difficulty. 

We watched the operation with intense 
interest, and a loud cheer arose when the 
great anchor was tilted and shot overboard 
by the united strength of both the boats’ 
crews. 

Then the capstan was manned, and nearly 
100 men were set to work to haul upon the 




















cable. But all in vain! With a sharp report, 
like that of a rifle, the thick hawser parted 
below water, and on being hauled on board 
the many pieces of coral sticking to it showed 
how it had been chafed and cut by the sharp 
rock. 

After this there was nothing to be done 
but to await the arrival of the steamer from 
Suez. 

On Saturday morning, after we had been 
three days on Charbal Kassah reef, a change 
came over the scene. 

We were just going downstairs to break- 
fast, when suddenly we saw the vessel glide 
off the rocks. This was a moment of great 
excitement, for we thought all would be well, 
and we eagerly watched her movements. 

The wind and sea were now very high, in 


fact a gale was blowing, and the action of | 


the waves had set the ship free. 

Her great length, however, made her un- 
manageable, and she was unable to steam 
away and become clear of the reef. The 
wind seemed to swing her round, and to our 
great dismay we watched her go broadside 
into the breakers, and immediately afterwards 
she was bumping heavily on the rocks. 

The following extracts from a letter which 
I wrote, partly during the time of our greatest 
Ganger, and which was published in the 
Times, will convey some slight idea of what 
we had to undergo before we could be taken 
from the wreck, 

*‘ Most unfortunately at this time the wind 
rose to a strong gale, and the sea rolled in 
with great surging waves, that beat full upon 
our ship, dashing her against the rocks with 
amazing force. 

“ It is perfectly impossible to describe the 
sensation when a large vessel is uplifted by 
the sea, and thrown broadside on to the reef 
by every wave that breaks. She groans and 
creaks and quivers from stem to stern, Her 
tall iron masts and ponderous yards tremble 
under every stroke, and you feel as though 
each blow might be her last. As the wave 
breaks over her she falls broadside on to the 
rocks, and as it recedes she rolls back again, 
to be once more thrown down. 

“ This continued all day and until far into 
the night, the sea often breaking over the 
vessel’s side, and in some instances leaping 
clear over the funnel. The violent bumping 
and heavy lurching continued all night, and 
are still going on, as I write this letter, 
between the terrible shocks. 

“There is no disguising the fact that we 
were yesterday in imminent danger, and for 
a while most faces wore a solemn resigned 
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expression. Every one behaved extremely 
well; and the ladies, though fearfully sea- 
sick from the tremendous rolling of the ship 
on her rocky bed, were calm and courageous, 
as English women generally are in times of 
real peril. 

“The men passengers worked with a will ; 
for as the attention of the sailors was peremp- 
torily required to ease the vessel, so far as 
possible, by taking down the yards, and 
securing loose and heavy articles’ on deck, 
the gentlemen were set to work to square 
and fasten in safety all the numerous large 
packages of luggage which had been formed 
into a huge pile at the stern. Had this not 
been done half of them would have been 
jerked overboard, and many limbs would 
probably have been broken. 

“We next took in the thick double awning 
that covered the after-deck, which was a 
task of great difficulty, and required us to 
hold on tightly to the iron stanchions. It 


took us some hours to complete this work, 
during which we were scorched by the fierce 
sun, and continually drenched by the seas 
which broke over us. 

“It is impossible to give any idea of the 
extreme difficulty of doing anything, either 
on deck or below, during the rolling of the 


ship. The motion was quite as violent as 
that experienced during a very heavy storm, 
with the unpleasant addition that after every 
roll the great vessel was brought short up, 
by coming in contact with the solid reef ; 
so that to the rolling was added the in- 
cessant shock of falling against the rocks. 

“Tt was only by clinging tightly to some 
fixed support that we could move about at 
all, and render any assistance, either in the 
way of clearing the decks, or by waiting upon 
some of the invalid ladies. Some of the 
effects during our efforts to take some sort of 
hurried meal would have been highly amus- 
ing if we could have felt free from danger. 

“ Our great hope all this time was in the 
arrival of the steamer from Suez; and most 
anxiously did we watch for her. 

“About noon I was one of the first to 
descry her snioke, but another painful hour 
of suspense had to be gone through before 
we had the satisfaction of seeing the steamer 
herself. She then appeared with two large 
lighters in tow, and dropped her anchor 
about a mile from us, on the weather side. 

“The sea was, however, too rough for the 
passengers to be transferred, and it was not 
till the next day that the Vda was able to 
approach any nearer to us. Meanwhile we 
had to spend a dreadful night on board our 


stranded ship, being far from certain that she 
would hold together until the morning. 

“Late at night I tried to obtain a little 
rest by lying down on the floor of the saluon, 
but I was obliged to alter my position, as an 
officer warned me that some of the huge 
deck bolts just over my head had started and 
might fall upon me. As I lay upon the 
cabin floor I could hear the coral crashing 
just under my ear, as the vessel rolled to and 
fro in her uneasy cradle. 

“On Sunday morning a steam-tug that had 
accompanied the uédia steamed up to us, 
with a view to take the passengers off; but 
unfortunately she bumped upon the reef 
and lost her rudder whilst trying to pick 
up one of our lifeboats which was drift- 
ing away, the men having lost their oars, and 
narrowly escaped with their lives, being 
tossed by the heavy sea clean over the 
reef. 

“‘Late on the same evening, or thirty-six 
hours after we swung broadside on to the 
reef, we were transferred by boats to the 
steamship /Vudia, and very thankful we felt 
to be once more on board a ship that was 
safely afloat in deep water, and not pounding 
herself to pieces against the hard jagged 
surface of a coral reef. 

“During the time of greatest peril some 
very pretty little pictures were to be seen. 
As I staggered down the cabin stairs, I saw 
at the foot a little English baby lying asleep 
on a pillow, and close to her lay her black 
ayah, guarding her in her sleep. Very near 
them was an Hindoo man-nurse, with another 
litde baby in his arms. 

“Both these servants were perfect types 
of fidelity. ‘They had no idea whether the 
vessel would break in pieces or not, but they 
would not have forsaken their little charges 
whatever happened. 

*“ All through the terrible gale, whilst every 
one seemed so alarmed, thestolid little Hindoo 
boys, called Punkah-Wadllahs,* kept on quietly 
pulling the punkahs, with an air of the utmost 
indifference ; their only idea seemed to be to 
do what they were told to do, and so well 
ordered was the ship that very little confusion 
arose, even during the fiercest part of the 
storm.” 

Our subsequent adventures need not be 
recounted here; suffice it to say our noble 


A French newspaper which did me the honour to 
make a translation of my letter to the 7#mes was 
evidently puzzled by the word Punkah-wallah, and 
rendered it dadies, thus thoroughly mystifying its 
readers. Wallah is a term equivalent to our word 
Jellow. Young people who go to India in the Civil 





Service are called Com{etition-wallahs. 
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steamer was not got off the reef until she had 
thrown overboard one thousand tons of her 
cargo, and she was so greatly damaged that 
her repairs cost the company a very large 
sum of money. 

For a considerable distance down the Red 
Sea you are in sight of the rugged mountains 
of the African coast—dry, barren, volcanic 
rocks, that look as though they never were 
rained upon, and nothing to be seen but a 
few eagles hovering over the lifeless crags. 

At times the sea widens out, so that for a 
day or two you have no land in sight on 
either side; and occasionally you obtain 
glimpses of the Arabian coast ; whilst nume- 
rous steep volcanic islands, rising abruptly 
from the sea, show that all dangers of the 
passage are not yet over. 

Then comes Perim, that desolate island 
which we were so swift to seize lest the 
French should obtain a footing there before 
us ; and eight hours after we drop our anchor 
in the bright blue transparent waters of the 
Gulf of Aden. 

AvEN.—This famous fortress of Arabia, a 
peninsula of barren, desolate, volcanic rock, 
now belongs to England. It is situated about 
100 miles east of the Straits of Babel-Mandeb, 
and is connected with the mainland by a flat 
and sandy neck of land. It is about 1,800 
feet above the sea in its highest part, and the 
volcanic mass is some five miles broad and 
three miles long. 

The town or military cantonments is built 
on the eastern side, in the crater of an old 
volcano, surrounded by precipitous rocks, 
which afford a good defence. 

Near the British settlement are the cele- 
brated Aden tanks, hollowed out of the solid 
rock; but when cut, and by whom, still 
remains a mystery. They are usually attri- 
buted to the Phoenicians, and there is no 
doubt they are of very ancient date. When the 
English took possession of Aden these tanks 
were filled with rubbish and perfectly useless, 
but we cleared them out and restored them 
to their pristine condition. The capacity of 
each tank is now marked upon it in large 
figures, their size being very unequal. Some 
of them contain when full about five million 
gallons of water. 

It is said that it only rains once in four 
years at Aden, and when this rare boon 
happens the tanks are quickly filled, but they 
can only be depended upon as auxiliaries to 
the usual mode of supplying the town with 
water. This is done by means of large dis- 
tilling apparatus, belonging some to the 
Government, others to one or two great French 





and English steamship companies. Water 
is consequently dear in Aden, and the cost 
to a moderate-sized family is from £50 to 
470 a year. 

Not a tree nor a green herb, nor even a 
blade of grass, is to be seen upon this barren 
mass of pumice-stone rock, nor can anything 
be conceived more utterly desolate than the 
appearance of Aden from the sea. On arriv- 
ing at the tanks, however, in the very heart 
of the extinct volcano, your eye is delighted 
by the sight of beautiful palms and acacia 
trees, and by neat little gardens carefully 
tended and prettily laid out—a very oasis in 
a wilderness of death. 

The paths of these gardens are bordered 
by inverted soda-water and beer bottles, 
placed alternateiy—a fact which shows the 
traveller as plainly as anything that the place 
is under British rule. 

Aden was known to the Romans, and was 
captured by them in the year 24 B.c. In the 
sixteenth century it fell into the hands of 
the Portuguese, but they were soon after- 
wards expelled by the Turks. It does not 
appear to have been an easy place to hold, for 
a century later we find the Turks abandoning 
their possessions in Yemen, and Aden again 
came under the rule of the Arabian Sheiks. 

In 1837 the British crew of a shipwrecked 
vessel were grievously maltreated by the 
Arabs, and it became necessary to make an 
example, and to prove to these lawless rob- 
bers and murderers that the English flag 
must be respected. 

In reply to the demands of Great Britain 
the Sultan of Yemen agreed to make restitu- 
tion, and to sell Aden to the English fora 
specified sum. When the time came to hand 
over the place, the son of this chieftain 
refused to deliver it up, and accordingly force 
had to be employed. 

A strong detachment of troops was sent 
from India to undertake the reduction of the 
stronghold, and on the 16th January, 1839, 
Aden was captured by the British, and was 
annexed to the Presidency of Bombay. 

The conquerors then proceeded to fortify 
the town on the landward side, to render it 
secure from the attacks of predatory Arabs, 
the water-tanks were restored, and the place 
was converted into a military station, which 
the English are not at all likely hastily to 
abandon. 

Although very hot, the climate is dry and 
not unhealthy; comparing in this respect 
favourably with most of the lowland stations 
of India. It must, however, be a singularly 
dull and monotonous place to live in, and 
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frequent change of garrison is no doubt 
necessary. 

The non-military inhabitants of Aden are 
composed of Armenian Jews, Africans from 
the opposite coast of Somali, Arabs, and 
other representatives of various Eastern 
nations. The population is now about 30,000, 
but when we took possession of the place 
there were only about 1,000 inhabitants—so 
greatly has it prospered under British rule. 

Aden stands in lat. 12°046” N., and longi- 
tude 45°10” E. On approaching it from the 
sea it presents a singular appearance—a long 
range of intensely white buildings, standing 
upon a golden strand, with a background of 
high, jagged, brown and barren rocks. 

The steamer does not go close to the shore, 
but drops her anchor at a distance of a quarter 
or half a mile from the beach. In a moment 
she is surrounded by a crowd of naked black 
fellows, each one “ paddling his own canoe,” 
and a very tiny one it is. The object of 
these amphibious and vociferous fellows, 
half of them mere boys, is to perform diving 
feats for small silver coins. They will not 
go in after copper—probably because they 
cannot see it in the water. 

Let any one, however, throw in a piece of 
silver, no matter how small, and a swarm of 


black little shining imps plunge into the sea, 
regardless of sharks, and in a very short time 
they reappear spluttering and puffing on the 
surface, the lucky one bearing the coin in his 
hand, which he immediately after places in 


his purse—to wit, his mouth! Some of the 
most skilful return to the shore with quite a 
mouthful of coins. 

Many of these active and fearless divers 
climb up the sides of the vessel, and for six- 
pence or even less will dive off the bulwarks 
some twenty or thirty feet, and pick up the 
coin before it has reached the bottom. One 
young fellow told me that if I would give him 
sixpence he would dive under the ship. I 
consented, when he instantly plunged into 
the water, dived under the ship’s keel, a 
depth of twenty-six feet, and reappeared on 
the other side to claim his reward. Fights 
in the water are not at all uncommon, when 
some unfair advantage of superior strength 
has been taken, and in these cases the great 
point is to get upon the other fellow’s head 
and push him as far as possible under water. 
Piteous appeals are then made to the passen- 
gers, and the one who loses cries like any 
baby, the result being that the howler generally 
gets what he wants, another coin to dive for. 

Of course the passengers go on shore, boats 
being ready for all; and on landing there 





commences a vehement struggle amongst the 
Armenian Jews, who are all ostrich feather 
merchants, to obtain possession of the like- 
liest looking customers. They pursue you 
wherever you go, even into the hotel saloon, 
flaunting in your face bags of ostrich feathers, 
which they insist upon your buying at about 
six times their real value, and will not take 
“no,” unless you at the same time are ready to 
enforce it by almost knocking your assailant 
down. A good thick stick is the best protec- 
tion you can possibly carry with you at Aden. 

Escaped from these tiresome pests you take 
your seat in a covered char-d-banc of enor- 
mous size, and horsed by three active little 
animals. Fora moderate sum these convey- 
ances take a large number of your party up 
the steep incline into the rocky crater, high 
above the sea, which you enter through a 
deep cutting in the crater side. 

Two splendid young Somalis acted as our 
conductors, sometimes riding on the step, at 
others running alongside. They were beauti- 
fully formed lithe fellows; tall and strong, and 
with faces of a true Caucasian type, perfectly 
different from the usual thick-lipped, flat- 
nosed negro. All that we saw of this race were 
of the same type, and the girls were decidedly 
pretty. Our conductors wore no covering 
whatever to the head, and their crisp hair 
was cut. perfectly close, but they seemed 
to have no fear of the blazing tropical sun. 
Their only dress was a long white calico 
sheet, which they wound about them in 
graceful folds, letting it stream behind them 
in the wind as they ran beside our carriage. 
They are an interesting people and the hand- 
somest Africans I ever saw. 

The bottom of the crater of the extinct 
volcano at Aden is covered with the canton- 
ments of the troops ; low, white, flat-roofed 
houses, built in regular lines, and forming 
huge square blocks, which glisten and look 
fearfully hot in the fierce sun, 

Passing by these we examined the sanks 
with great interest, relics as they are of a by- 
gone age, and now looking cool and delicious 
in their setting of exquisite green. 

But our time is up, the first cannon shot 
from our great steamer has already echoed 
amongst the mountain tops. So we must 
hasten down, for in another hour the anchor 
will be weighed, the coal nas been, got on 
board by a little army of hard-working naked 
Africans, and the passengers. must now pre- 
pare to say good-bye to the weird and desolate 
crags, whereon are stationed that much-to-be- 
pitied little band of Englishmen, who form 
the garrison of the Arabian fortress of Aden. 
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SUNNY MEMORIES OF A SUNNY LIFE. 


In THREE PARTS.—PART SECOND. 


Merry games followed the tea, in which my | head drooped on her mother’s knee, “ but 
little cousin joined with whole heart and soul, | let me try, mamma, I will be so patient, and 
for she was always so intensely happy in wit- | —and I shall get God to helpme, as He helped 
nessing the happiness of others, that her spirits | little Samuel.’’ 
never flagged, and truly if an incessant clatter The little pleader’s wish was won ; indeed 
of tongues, shouts of merry laughter, and | Mrs. C—— felt that she dared not hold back 
bounding dancing limbs were evidences of | her child from the work on which her heart 
happiness, she had her wish. When at last the | was set, and every day her nurse or myself 
gathering twilight and descending dews of | took her for an hour to the cottage where the 
evening gave notice that it was time to sepa- | sick girl lived, and there perseveringly and 
rate, the reluctant children dragged their weary | with unwavering patience did my little cousin 
steps once more beneath the old beech, where | fulfil her work and labour of love, until in 
Ella proceeded to give to each child a pretty | about a year she had taught the girl to read 
story-book, in which she had written in the | and write and do needlework so nicely that 
large straggling hand of childhood : “ From | in time she was able to make it a means of 
Ella.” The writing of these two words for | livelihood, and she still lives to bless the 
twenty-five children had been no slight | memory of the ministering child who taught 
matter, and was but the beginning of the | her all she knows. 
many little sacrifices with which her after-| Very beautiful, too, was Ella’s love and 
life was plentifully bestudded. | devotion to her parents ; they stood first and 
Alas! alas! only the other day one of those foremost in her life-work, for she knew that 
little ones, now a young woman with a troop | in fulfilling her part as a daughter she was ful- 
of children clinging to her skirts, produced | filling a God-given dufy, for which no excuse 
her book, carefully wrapped in silver paper, | could be taken, and once she said to me, “I 
and with tears showed me the writing on | cannot understand, Mary, how so-and-so and 
the title-page, and we mingled our tears | so-and-so can say they love their papa and 
together as we thought of the loving heart that | mamma, and I know they never do anything 





had dictated and the fairy fingers that had | 


written those words, long since gone from earth. 

Her desire and longing to do good and to 
be of use in her little day was almost. painful 
in its intensity, and she used to lift her little 
face to her mother and say with piteous 
earnestness, ‘‘Oh, mamma, how I wish 
God would talk to me as He did to little 
Samuel, and give me something to do! He 
has done so much for me, and I don’t do 
anything for Him.” 

Once Mrs. C—— said to her in a half- 
playful manner, “ Well, my darling, your 
working-time will come by and by, now is 
your playing-time.” 

‘Little Samuel had no playing-time, dear 


mamma,” she said, *‘ he was only three years | 


old when his mother brought him to do work 
for God; do, dear mamma, let me do some 
little thing, let me teach poor sick Janey how 


to read and write, she will never be able to | 


walk about again, and she cries all day long.” 
“ But, my Ella, you are too young, you are 

not nine years old yet.” 

“1 know I am so young,” and the sunny 


they tell them. I always feel that if you love 
any one very much, you will try to make them 
happy—lI know I try.” 

And she not only tried but succeeded, for 
hers was the willing service of a willing heart. 
With what loving haste the little feet used to 
run the messages she begged from her mother, 
upstairs and downstairs ! It was all alike, there 
was no such word as weariness in her vocabu- 
lary in those days ; if she could help, she was 
content. Hers, too, were the hands to draw 
her father’s chair to the fire, to place his slip- 
pers inside the fender, to cut and stitch the 
newspapers and magazines ready for his hand, 
to hang up his top-coat, brush his hat, place 
him in comfort for the evening, and then take 
her low seat and sit between her parents and 
read or work or talk as they liked best. 

But why do I enumerate all these little 
lovingnesses which rendered her so unspeak- 
ably precious in her home ? Not in the hope of 
| making her lovely character appear in all its 
| beauty, for that would be impossible within 
| the limits of such an abbreviated sketch as 
| this must be, but that those who may hereafter 
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read this brief record of my young cousin’s 
earthly life may be encouraged therefrom to 
go and do likewise, feeling that there was 
nothing in her simple life that others may 
not do, seeing that she strove to be but 
a humble follower of a humble Saviour, 
whose highest earthly attribute was, “ He 
pleased not Himself.” 

“Our Sunbeam” was her home name; 
“our blessed young lady,” that by which her 
poor friends whispered her to themselves, as 
they watched her grow up from lovely child- 
hood to lovelier girlhood, each year develop- 
ing something fresh for their love, which 
became almost sacred in its reverencing in- 
tensity, until at last they used to say to one 
another, “Our young lady grows too good. 
I’m afeard the angels will take her for one of 
themselves, and beckon her away some day.” 

Ah! my cousin Ella, truly the angelic 
messengers did come for thee, but not until 
thy young life’s work was finished, and the 
jewels furnished for thy crown of rejoicing 
in the “ bright beyond.” The Lord had need 
of thee ere, the Lord has need of thee there, 
let that be our comfort. 

When she was ten years old she gained 
her -heart’s great desire, and was enrolled 
among the noble band of Sunday school 
teachers. .A class of little ones was given to 
her, but it soon swelled to such proportions 
that a room had to be set apart for her and 
them, and during her seven years of teaching 
the only trouble that ever arose between the 
teacher and ber scholars was when parting 
time came, and she was obliged to change 
for a higher class; but even then a goodly 
number were always ready to follow her. 

Gradually her work in her father’s parish in- 
creased, the indomitable spirit would not rest. 
On looking over my journal for the period, I 
find she had ever before her the thought of 
a short life. “I must work while it is to-day,” 
she used to say. “‘ What ifthe King’s Son came 
at a moment that I know not, and find that 
I have not done the work I ought to have 
done, how shall I answer Him?” The choir, 
the day schools, district-visiting, all claimed 
her attention, and by the time her fifteenth 
year was reached she was in full harness. 

But be it clearly understood she was as 
conscientious and earnest about her studies 
and her home duties as she was about her 
parish work ; she carefully economized her 
time, so that she was never so hurried as to 
leave her personal appearance uncared for, 
or her place as daughter, and when need was, 
friend, unfilled. 


and the instructions and prayers of her father 
were eminently blessed to her, in the strength- 
ening and confirming of her faith, The 
efforts which she made among the members 
of the class for their spiritual good were so 
earnest, that more than one careless heart 
was stirred up to make that solemn period a 
turning point in their lives; and not long since, 
one on her death-bed said to me, “I have 
often thanked God that He lent us for a little 
while His own blessed saint, especially at my 
confirmation time, and I shall soon thank 
her in heaven, please God.” 

On the morning of her confirmation she 
asked permission that her simple breakfast 
might be sent to her own room, where she 
remained alone, engaged in earnest prayer 
for strength to walk worthy of the vocation 
unto which she was called; and when the 
proper time was come she came downstairs 
and quietly joined her young companions, 
who were all assembled at the rectory. No 
gay, furbelowed dress was hers, but simple 
and unadorned as the village girls she took 
her place before the communion rails, with 
meekly bowed head and clasped hands. The 
expression of her peculiarly lovely face dwells 
in my memory as an unfading image of purity, 
devotion, tenderness, and a rapture of look 
that told us, who knew her so well, that she 
was in very deed communing with her God. 
It so struck the aged bishop, who laid his 
hand with as much of reverence as of blessing 
on the fair young head, that he said after- 
wards to her father, ‘‘Who was that angel- 
faced girl, who knelt at the first table? She 
seems to have more of heaven than of earth 
in her expression.” 

“ She is my only child, my lord,” was the 
reply, in strangely trembling tones. 

“ Your only child, my dear sir! Ah, I pity 
you; nay, nay, let me correct myself, I envy 
you. But do not be surprised if the whisper 
come to you, “ The Lord hath need of her.” 

And he was right, in two brief years the 
veteran in Christ’s army and the young un- 
wearied standard-bearer met in “Jerusalem 
the Golden;” but the maiden crossed first the 
threshold of the everlasting doors. 

Beside my hand lies a thick, closely-clasped, 
crimson- bound note-book, the cover is 
dimmed with much use, but inside the writing 
is as clear and distinct as when it was traced 
ten years ago. On the fly-leaf is written, 
“* Keep back Thy servant, O Lord, from pre- 
sumptuous sins, lest they have the dominion 
over me,’ Ella C N 

It seems almost like sacrilege to rewrite 








Her confirmation took place at this time, 


any of the sacred thoughts which it contains, 
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the outpourings of a lowly spirit, on which 
during her life no eye but her own ever rested ; 
but methinks that even she would pardon me, 
for the sake of the good it may do, if I give 
a few of her thoughts, written on the evening 
of the day on which she was confirmed. 

“T do not think I can ever have a more 
important day in my life than this has been, 
for have I not consecrated myself afresh, 
and in the most solemn manner, to a perpe- 
tual warfare with sin, and a life of work for 
my heavenly Master? But Iam so weak, so 
helpless, so prone to slip from the right way, 
that the thought of this day’s vows would 
overwhelm me, were it not for the promise, 
‘J, the Lord, will hold thy right hand, saying 
unto thee: Fear not, I will help thee.’ There- 
fore, O my Father, the Guide of my youth, I 
come to Thee, imploring Thy promised help. 
Hold Thou me up, that I may not fall, keep 
me in the way that leads unto everlasting 
life, watch over me, that I dishonour not 
Thy holy name, keep me humble, teachable, 
and childlike, clinging only to Thee. O Thou 
Rock of Ages, strengthen me with Thystrength, 
enable me to keep my little light burning ; 
bless me, even me also, O my Father. Help 
me to work for Thee at home and in the 
parish, if it be Thy will, grant to me to do 
something for Thee, before I go hence and 
be no more seen. And should the night 
come while my sun be yet day let it find me 
a ready watching servant, and then O receive 
me to Thine arms of love, for my precious 
Saviour’s sake. Amen.” 

During the next year and a half of her life 
her deep humility, her exquisite unselfishness, 
her soul-felt desire for the good of others, all 
deepened day by day in the character of my 
beloved cousin, until we who watched her 
daily felt that she was ripening for some 
mysterious purpose. What that might be 
we dared not whisper to each other. She had 
always been as fragile-looking as a snowdrop, 
a rough wind bowed her and the sunshine 
raised her, but though we always cherished 
her as some precious exotic that must not be 
needlessly exposed, yet she had never had 
any serious illness, and no real fear entered 
our hearts, until the early spring of the year 
in which she was to be seventeen, and then 
it was excited by the remark of a friend who 
saw her pass the window, bent on one of her 
numerous missions of mercy. “Do you 
think Ella is as strong as usual, this spring? 
her step seems languid, and there is such 
an etherealized look about her, that I should 
be afraid of these east winds nipping her.” 

Alas! alas! it was the first sound of the 

XI. 





alarm that was to go on increasing until it 
became hushed in the silence of the dread 
reality ; and since then we have often listened 
in a kind of dumb astonishment as friend 
after friend has told us of the various signs 
observed by them, which indicated the stealthy 
approach of the insidious enemy that was 
ere long to rob us of our darling, and we 
whom it most concerned were quite blind, 
we who watched her every breath and turn 
failed to detect what the eye of the stranger 
saw. We asked if she felt well, but she 
laughed at the question; of course she did. 
Why was she languid? it was only the effect 
of spring. Had she any pain? only a stitch 
in her side, if she walked too fast. But, but, 
brighter grew the lovely eyes, until they 
almost pained with their dazzling brightness, 
deeper grew the pink of her cheek, until it 
rivalled the rose in its brilliancy, the smooth 
oval of her face became hollowed. When 
evening came the sweet lips were edged with 
the dry black rim of fever, the little hands 
were hot and restless, and then came the 
ominous short cough. ‘Only a hem, dear 
mamma ; I am husky, that is all.” 

When the sad restlessness came on, she 
used invariably to go to the piano, or her 
harmonium, and play scraps from the old 
masters, holy hymns, weird and wailing 
chords and compositions of her own, all 
fraught with such soul-yearnings that we had 
often to leave the room, lest she should see 
us weeping. 

Unknown to her at first, we consulted the 
village doctor, but though he said he hoped 
it was only delicacy of constitution, he did 
not conceal that she required great care, re- 
commending strict attention to diet, short 
walks, no evening air. And though our 
darling wondered at all these precautions, 
after a time she ceased to make any remarks, 
and submitted to all our care in silence. 

One evening in the latter end of May she 
had been playing hour after hour, assuring 
me more than once it rested her. At last 
she closed the instrument, and coming over 
to me as I sat in the recess of the deep bay- 
window, she threw herfself wearily at my feet. 
“TI am so tired,” she said, and coughed, 
only slightly. She put her handkerchief to 
her mouth, and took it away streaked with 
blood. Seeing how alarmed I was, she kissed 
me, saying, ‘‘ Oh, dear Mary, do not look so 
frightened ; the Master calleth for me, that 
is all.” 

That was the beginning of the end. She 
drooped rapidly from that hour. We called 
in the physician of the neighbouring town, 
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no disease. 


last three months, and when she was 
obliged to give up here and there a little 
of her parish work, it was generally with the 
remark, “‘ The heat tires me;” but afterwards 
I knew she had had a long and fierce con- 
test to wage before she could let go the hope 
of life. She was so happy in her earthly 
home and work that it was not in her own 
strength she could give them up. 

Her seventeenth birthday drew near, and 
her father and mother decided that as soon 
as it was passed they would take her to 
London, and consult an eminent physician 
on her state. I see now the piteous expres- 
sion that swept across her face as they told 
her their decision; it was hope fighting 
against hope, and putting an arm round each 
of their necks she said, “ Dear papa and 
mamma, how much you love me! and I love 
'| you, oh, so much! You would keep me if 
|| you could—but—but—the Master calleth 
for me,” and she hastily left the room. 

Her birthday was the 31st of August, and 
the custom which had grown up with her 
from childhood of giving a feast to all the 
young people of her own age in the village 
was not forgotten on this occasion, though 
Mr. and Mrs. C—— would fain have had 
them keep the feast at their own homes, lest 
their darling might overtire herself in her 
anxiety to make them happy. But once 
more the sweet voice that had never pleaded 
in vain in behalf of others now entreated, 
“Let them come, they will be happier, and 
I want them to be so happy that they can 
|| look back upon it in the time to come as a 
|| very pleasant memory.” 

So they came; the tables were once more 
spread under the beech tree, a choice little 
bouquet of flowers lay at the side of each 
plate, glad and happy faces gathered round, 
our darling at the head of one of the tables, 
|| her dress a soft flowing white muslin, relieved 
|| with loops of blue ribbon, her favourite colour, 
a gold chain and locket round her neck, the 
birthday gift of her choir and class; a brooch 
of pearls, the gift of her father and mother ; 
and a-hair bracelet, my contribution to the 
gifts that were showered on her who was 











but he said there was only great delicacy, 
So the months passed away, and 
with them passed little by little her strength; 
but so gradually, so painlessly, that we only 
knew of the failure by comparing what she 
was able to do at the end of the month 
with what she had done at the begin- 
ning. I do not remember her making any 
allusion to her failing health during these 


lovely she looked that sweet summer’s even- 
ing, the rays of the setting sun kissing ten- 
derly the golden hair, and lighting up her 
face with a wondrous radiancy, ‘and I did 
not wonder as I saw the eyes of those 
present often fill with tears when they looked 
at the flushed face and drooping form of 
their young lady, and most probably realized 
for the first time that she was in very deed 
passing from among them. 

When the time for separating was almost 
come, the servant brought a large box, and 
laid it upon the table near Ella ; but before 
she opened it she stood up and said she 
wanted to speak a few words to them before 
they parted. I could see that she trembled, 
but that passed off, and save for the bright 
flush that looked so stfangely out of place 
on the hollow cheek, there was no other 
symptom of the excitement we dreaded for 
her. 

“‘T cannot speak loud to-night,’’ she began, 
“my voice is not as strong as it used to be; 
so, dear friends, will you come as close to 
me as you can? It has been a great 
trouble to me to be obliged to give up teach- 
ing my beloved class and choir, and not to be 
able to go among you as I used to do. How 
great the trouble has been I cannot tell 
you. You cannot know, but God knows. 
He has seen fit to make my life a short one, 
and though I should have liked to live 
longer if it had been His will—for I love you 
all so much, and I have been so very happy, 
—yet I know He doeth a// things well, 
therefore this too must be well, and He will 
teach you and me to accept it in our hearts. 
But, dear friends, I am so glad to think 
that I can give you into the hands of one 
who will do for you far more than I have 
ever been able to do, even my dear cousin ; 
and that God’s blessing may be hers and 
yours is my most earnest prayer. It is not 
likely I shall be here for another birthday ; 
it might even be that there are some here I 
shall never see again on earth; but oh, my 
own dear friends, I want you all to meet me 
up there in the Golden City. I should like 
to think that not one of you will be missing 
when the great roll-call of heaven will be 
read out on the last day. O God, grant 
that it may be so! I have been thinking 
what farewell gift you would like best, and 
I have chosen a likeness of myself, your 
friend, that in the days to come it may re- 
mind you of me and of my last words, ‘ Be 
ye followers of God.’” 

She sat down exhausted and almost over- 





the loved of so many hearts. How fair and 








come with emotion, for the sobs of all pre- 
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sent were most trying ; but after a moment| my arm, we went in straight to her room, 
or two she recovered herself, and opened | | and her head scarcely touched the pillow 
the box which contained the photographs. | before she slept. 
They were all of cabinet size, neatly framed, The next day, about noon, we left for 
and at the foot of each was written by her- London, and though the journey was almost 
self, Your affectionate friend, Ella C——.” | three hours in length, yet she did not suffer 
She shook hands with each as they came | from any painful fatigue, but in the evening 
for their gift, but the members of her Sunday | played for some time on the piano, which 
school class she kissed, and then they passed | happened to be an unusually good one for 
on, singing that exquisite but touching | the private room of an hotel. I shared the 
hymn,— | same room with her, and I dreaded lest the 
“Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, | thought of the ‘physician’s visit in the morn- 
Lead thou me on.’ Ke — meer her feverish and restless ; 
ut God was better to me than my fears, and 
When the last passed out of the gates, | she slept a calm unbroken sae while I 
my darling turned to me and said, with a |} 3.64 to and fro i . . 
or n the impatience of one 
weary sigh, “I am glad it is over, I have | | he las ico tabé 
dreaded it somuch. Nowlet us go in, for I | 8 8 
should like to rest; ”” so leaning heavily on A. 
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WITHERED LEAVES. 


But where they have lain and perished, 


THROUGH the maze of birchen branches, | 
Through theibeech stem’s dusky brown, | Flowers rise upward_to the light, 
Fall the withered leaves of autumn, | Violets blue and pure’Oxalis, 
Fall in drear confusion down ; ; Snowdrops in their hoods of white, 
Every tree has lost its beauty, Rising from the dead leaves’ ashes, 
Every tree its summer crown. From their richness growing bright. 


Showers of gold and showers of crimson, | 
Now the summer’s reign is past, bs = * * 
Whirling madly, eddying wildly, 
Sweeping in the ruthless blast. | Thou, O soul, hast had thy leaflets 
Rising, falling, pausing, flying, | That wére very fair to see, 
But all come to earth. at last. | Hopes, and thoughts, and high ambitions, 
And the lonely branches swinging Resolutions grand and free ! 
All unsheltered in the rain, But they withered in the autumn, 
Swaying, writhing, moan in Sorrow, Faded into dust—ah me ! 
“Give us back our leaves again.’ P 
But the wind laughs all the louder, |. Pan Oa SN Depa cen nae Ou ee 
Mocking all their bitter pain. For the leaves that thou hadst cherished, 
Showers of gold and showers of crimson That have left thee on thegale, 
On the earth all quiet lie, ‘| For thy leaves so early perished 
Snowflakes falling, gently falling, Thou dost weep without avail. 
From the misty winter sky, , 
Wreathe and robe them softly, lightly, Soul of mine! thy deep lamenting 
Hiding them from every eye: Ne’er can raise thy leaves laid low, 
- ge | Yet within their place new léaflets 
After winter cometh spring-time, With bright blossoms still may grow, 
After darkness cometh day ; And from Gut the dead leaves’ ashes, 
All the russet leaves have faded, Lord, let flowers arise and blow. 
Withered into dust away. 
Brown and crimson, green and golden, rare 
All alike are dusky clay. : 
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By THE AUTHOR OF “‘ PH@:BE OF PLASTHWAITE.” 


Book THE FouURTH.—SWEET SEVENTEEN. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


NEITHER brain fever nor a rapid consump- 
tion—the consequences generally found in 
romances to follow on to a phase of exist- 
ence like that into which Madge had entered 
—was her fate. 

Human lives, for all their hidden passion- 
ate workings, are in their daily drift such 
commonplace routines—we can only pre- 
tend to speak as we see—that she, supposing 
she felt herself to be tragically heroic, could 
scarcely look for her surroundings and their 
commands to alter themselves forher. Miss 
Lorimer might guess at a good deal the girl 
felt, but also she knew that such feelings 
would by Madge’s independent brave nature 
be kept out of sight. Nothing had happened 
which should make the other inmates of the 
house look expectantly for some new deve- 
lopment of action or feeling on the part of 
the girl. 

Dora Stodart, with her prey in her hand, 
but still with no gladness of soul over her 
conquest, cared not about Madge. If Madge 
had stolen Max’s love from her she would 
have been jealous with the jealousy of a 
sovereign robbed of his land, but on the 
score of love that was wanting to another she 
would scarcely have given a_ thought. 
With such power as she had for so many 
years trampled on the better part of herself 
she liked the girl, and would have been 
tender to her ; just now her head was so full 
of her own destinies that it took in no idea 
of the possibility that in place of Madge 
robbing her it was she who had robbed 
Madge of the glory and beauty of her 
opening woman’s life. She then with dulled 
eyes of Self-absorption looked at the young 
girl, and saw no change in her. 

Very unromantic, perhaps very uninterest- 
ing this may appear, but still as Madge was, 
so we must write her down. And as she 
made no scene we cannot invent one for 
her. 

If people will but look at the chain of the 
lives that intimately touch their own—they 
need go no further—they will acknowledge 





that Madge’s case is not only possible but 
probable. A girl who is strong and wounded, 
being of a brave spirit, will not weep in 


public, but will rather force a laugh ; very | 


few seek pity. 

By the household circumstances at that 
time she gota help. They were not alone. 

Healthy, robust-minded Esther Brownrigg 
was staying- there. Full of animal life, 
unquestioning of reasons for what people 
did, totally unsentimental, she seemed to 
carry about with her her own broad, bright 
way of looking at things. 

She wanted Madge to go back to town 
with her. In fact, she declared to Mr. 
Lorimer that she would not leave the house 
without her. The old man had laughed at her 
and with her—Madge was free to do as she 
liked. 

It was not remembered who originated the 
idea or gave it the air of a command, but 
until Max Lorimer had gone Esther and 
Madge could not go. 

On the afternoon of the day after they 
did go, and Madge had not wept—not in 
public at least, neither had she recklessly 
declared she cared for nothing. She had 
unromantically chosen her dresses that were 
to be packed, she had sat on the floor of her 
rosy bedroom sorting and picking out her 
various ribbons and laces,—she, with Esther 
sitting by and talking as fast as Esther 
always did talk, had done her full share in 
“keeping up” a conversation that seemed 
too full to have such words applied to it. 
Actually this romance-heroine laughed ! 

Unfeeling! shallow! I hear some one 
say. Not so, but, as we know Madge, just 
the opposite to these two things. 

They went. And the old palace house 
behind its high ivy-covered walls rejoiced in 
the summer sun, and, as old-world strength 
does, seemed to smile benignly at the outer 
rattle and roar of the crowding, gay summer 
traffic. The dust of the streets outside blew 
in eddies about, and lodged in the dark, deep 
hollows under the ivy leaves, somehow it did 
not get much further. The bushy old 
Portugal laurel in the one flower-bed, green 
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and yellow spotted, and with a worn look 
about it, was fringed with blazing scarlet 
geraniums, and purple gay clustering summer 
flowers blossomed in the wide bay-window, 
the hot sun seemed to revel in waking the 
sombre tints of the painted window on the 
other side. 

Cool and shady the rooms were, and 
sweetly full of the undefined scent of 
flowers and perfumed wood of which many 
of the quaint carved ornaments were made. 
One evening it chanced that the three girls 
were alone. An antiquarian dinner had 
Matthew Brownrigg’s presence, a poor folks’ 
tea-drinking had his sister’s. 

All the sashes of the bay were thrown up, 
the soft summer evening air blew languidly 
in, far away were the dulled sounds of street 
cries. The piano was open ; Esther’s fingers 
were running full tilt among waltzes and 
galops ; Mary was trimming a hat, Madge was 
Going nothing. Certainly there was a strip 
of lacework on her knee, but its yellow 
colour was, one must confess, not the hue of 
old lace, but the hue that comes from tardy 
workmanship. Madge’s genius did not lie in 
any love of sewing. 

“Just hum that thing, will you, Madge? 

















there’s a darling,—I cannot get it right.” 
Some one or two bars she played and stopped. 
“So far, and no further does my inspiration 
cary me.” 

“‘T don’t know what you mean it for,” was 
Madge’s answer. 

Again Esther’s fingers played. “Yesterday 
at the ‘ Botanic,’—you know it.” 

“No, I really do not.” 

“Why, I made you listen to it—lovely it 
is !—I shall be ill, downright ill, if I do not 
make it out.” Some more attempts. 

At the window end ofthe room where the 
other two were there was silence. 

By and by Mary spoke—she was putting 
a white feather round her hat. 

“ What do you think, Madge?” Herhead 
turned contemplatively on one side, she was 
holding her hat towards Madge. 

“ That is pretty,” exclaimed the other. 





“Very pretty to look at, I confess ; you 
don’t mind me doing it like yours, do you, 
dear ?” 














“ Mind? what stuff!” 

“‘ But what suits you won’t suit me, I’m 
thinking.” Mary considered and waited. 

“Why not?” asked Madge, rather absently. 
“Look in the glass and you will see.” 

Involuntarily Madge looked across the 
room to where there hung on the wall an 
old-fashioned, round, gilt-framed mirror, with 


flying cupids in ebony on each side. She 
and Mary were therein repeated in tiny doll- 
like figures sitting by a flowery window in 
some far-off, very far-off distance. That 
was of no use to point Mary’s assertion. 

She had put on the hat by way of practical 
illustration. Certainly she was different from 
Madge, but her clear dark skin, her brilliant 
eyes, her wavy dark hair below the soft white 
plumes were as charming a beauty, though 
SO Opposite. 

“Mary, you are enchanting!” cried 
Esther. She sprang from the piano, and 
holding her sister at arm’s length in front of 
her, examined her. “If only Sir Percivale 
were—ah, I forgot ;” Mary had flushed red 
and twisted herself out of Esther’s hand. 

“ May I not now ”—she turned to Madge 
with an appealing face ridiculously exagge- 
rated—‘“speak of my friends in their absence ? 
There is, I am sure, some magnetic union of 
spirit between—well, between my friend 
and myself. I feel the admiration for a thing 
of beauty which he feels, I know my eyes 
are speaking volumes just as his would do, 
if he could but have the advantage of 
standing in my shoes at this present mo- 
ment! Most neutral Madge! do you think 
—now I want acandid opinion—do you think 
his admiration would be as unfeelingly 
pushed aside as mine is?” All this had 
poured forth from Esther’s lips headlong. 

“Your spirits really get the better of you, 
Esther.” Mary spoke in an offended tone, 
and began gathering together her work. 

“ What do you mean?” asked Madge. 
“Dear, how can you?”—she pulled Esther 
down on to a seat by her side—“ why do 
you call him ‘Sir Percivale,’ in that way?” 
Esther lifted her hands. “ Do you mean 
you have not fed your soul on the ‘Idylls 
of the King’?” whispered she. 

Madge smiled. “What of them?” asked 
she. “I don’t see——” 

“Much connection,” continued Esther. 
“ You're not as deeply read on the subject as 
Iam, you see, most serene ignoramus. If, 
like me, you had buried yourself for the days 
and nights I have in uncle’s library, poring 
over black-letter volumes, you would have 
been wiser than you are, my child. He has 
an ancient book there—I believe Merlin 
himself must have written it—all about 
King Arthur and his knights. A queer lot, 
some of them, but that’s not my point: if 
Sir Percivale took off his armour and put on 
a long-skirted coat, there you have—our 
friend!” This all had poured out helter- 
skelter. 
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And Madge was laughing. Esther had 
barely stopped for breath when Madge cried, 
“ Speak of an angel.” 

“By my troth, the saintly knight!” ex- 
claimed Esther. 

In fact, the Reverend Percival Meakin 
was walking up the straight pathway from 
the gate. , 

In due sequence he entered, and was 
greeted by Esther in her good-humoured 
careless fashion in this way :— 

‘We were talking of you, Mr. Meakin, at 

€ very moment you came in.” 

Mary frowned and made signs of silence, 
which Esther blindly saw not. 

On the curate’s face some slight flush 
passed, but not of annoyance; he never 
wasted his mind on imagining an ill-natured 
satire from any one ; he was generally amused 
at Esther’s uncaring, open speeches ; besides, 
he was accustomed to be with the girls at 
all hours of the day, and to see them in all 
humours. 

“Were you?” answered he. “Confess, 
then, what it was,—was it good ?” 

“«Good’ is not the word. You have 
no power of imagination to carry you halfway 
to the admiring, worshipful, servilely adoring 
terms.” 

“‘Thank you,” laughed he. “I am too 
bashful to hear any more. I had no idea 
you would do me so much honour.” He 
stopped. 

Mary was still folding and arranging her 
millinery, and leaving him entirely to the 
tender mercies of Esther. 

By and by she heard him ask for her 
uncle. “He is taking a fossil dinner with 
his brother antiquaries ; do you particularly 
want him ?” answered Esther. 

“ No, no; the truth is, I came for a book 
he offered me the other day. Do you think 
you could get it, or tell me where to find it ?” 

“ Ask me nothing about books,”’-—Esther 
was wonderfully erratic this evening in the 
expression of her tastes ; “I could not pre- 
sume.to:say I know anything of their where- 
abouts: Mary is  uncle’s librarian, you 
know.” 

Meakin looked to her, but still her head 
was down. 

“Could you show me where it is?” he 
asked, and moved a step in her direction. 

“Could 1?. would 1?” she looked up 
quickly, and her manner of saying the words 
was like Esther's and unlike her own way. 
** Yes; but you have not yet said what the 
book is.” 

“No; it was——” but already he was by 


the door and waiting while she passed out 
before him. 

When it was shut, Esther twisted herself 
round so. as to face Madge, and seized her 
two hands. 

“ Well?” questioned Madge. 

“If ’twere done, then ’twere well it were 
done quickly,” apostrophized Esther. “ That 
magnetic sympathy I spoke of just now tells 
me what he’s going to do.” 

’“ Are you out of your mind, my dear?” 
said Madge, her blue eyes wondering. 

‘Not in the least. Painfully sane and 
cognizant of circumstances. Did it ever 
strike you that there might be one day a 
marriage in this house ?” 

‘A marriage!” echoed Madge. 
I suppose.” 

“ Nothing of the sort—I have a vision of 
what is coming ;” and she pointed with a 
mock tragic gesture to the library ; “ but for 
myself—no, thank you. I could not abide 
a lover.” 

“Wait awhile,” said Madge, in her old 
wise way. 

“You dear grandmother—no. I talk 
helter-skelter, but I’ve found my voca- 
tion, and it’s gradually working itself to the 
surface.” 

The girl had wonderfully thrown off her 
gay humour ; her face, fair and genial, took a 
sober, grave earnestness. 

*‘ Your vocation,” mused Madge; “ I never 
thought of looking for anything with that 
word.” 

“Never mind the word,” said Esther, 
quietly. ‘I’ve thought a good deal about 
what one ought to do with one’s life, and I 
have come to the conclusicn that marriage, 
and a home, and—and all that sort of thing, 
is not what would satisfy me. I dare say it 
sounds hard to. you and. unwomanly, but I 
mean to be a sister.” 

“A sister!” repeated Madge. “In a long 
cloak and——” 

‘“‘The dress is nothing ; if they will not 
have me without my having to wear 
the dress, why, I shall wear it; it cannot 
really matter what shape one’s clothes are.” 

“TI don’t know,” began Madge. 

But Esther did not heed her. “You 
know we are rich, and I do not see how the 
money can be made to do good in a better 
way ; besides,—well, there are so many 
reasons in my own mind for it that I shall 
doit. Perhaps not yet, but in a short time— 
a few years. You know I always say a 
doctor’s is the noblest calting fora man; | 
cannot be that, so Iam only taking what 
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comes the nearest to it for a woman. I | answer, and the subject dropped. Perhaps 
shall be an hospital sister.” her thoughts about it were taking shape, and 
Madge was musing still. She made no | would one day get expressed. 





Book THE FirrH.—LOVE OR AMBITION. 


| called barbarians. But the same idea surged 
up from the souls of the thinking men of a 
AN often repeated truism is this, that man more enlightened people. Greek learning, 
carries about with him, strong in every unit of than which no higher has arisen in the schools 
his species, the undying proof of his divine | of this earth, travailed long, being hemmed 
origin. in by many things. National greatness, per- 

Wherein lies this proof? _ versions of human reasonings once started on 

The most perfect animal creation stands a false track, zesthetic laws built out of poetic 
separate from him ; whatever links may declare | visions, all these and so much else came in 
themselves to show the long chain of uni-| the way. But through the years the great 
versal kinship, one link yet remainsundeclared truth had been filtering, and by the mouth of 
between the animal “man” and other ani-| one of her sages was taught. By no outward 
mals. The power of aspiration is this link. revelation teaching him, but through the might 
To man alone is born the capacity of aspiring | of the,illumination which was in him, he made 
to and attaining a life higher and nobler than | the wisdom of his country break through ali 
the mere physical life, this capacity having trammels, and declare that it was possible 
come down to us through the ages in the that the physical evil in man should be con- 
divine breath that was breathed into the first | quered ; that a perfect man could be, but 
created, Adam. This, called a truism, is too | that perfection could come only by the denial 
agreeable to the vainglorious propensities of | of self. His words are greater than need be 
the human intellect to be hammered out of | written here, greater, doubtless, than the words 
acceptation by the dull thuds of doubt. | of those exclusive philosophers who had 
Very few beliefs there are, in these latter days, | built a hedge round their discovery; in one 
which have not, at one time or another, been | point he was no better than they. Long ages 
the subject of these attacks ; this one is ex- | of the world had rolled away, but what he had 
empt. Doubting mindsare, of all others,the declared possible—the perfect man who 
least likely to rob concrete humanity of the | might yet be—had not arisen. It was only 
gift which they, in their own individual unity, a vision, pure and divine, but still only a 
are most pleased to magnify. vision. 

Universal ayes having been given, then to} A day came after when the dream was a 
this, how various have been the ways and reality, when a perfect man lived on this 
means by which man has sought and striven | earth, when a divine humanity taught, not by 
to find and embody this ideal perfect life ! precept, but by the laying down of a pure 

Savage untutored wills have seen and | human life, the universal law of self-sacrifice. 
grasped the common experience that pain and | Since then the world calling itself Christian 
pleasure are linked, and have, out of a slender | has preached the same law. Deeds of self- 
theory, worked a practice. Cutting with | glorification, of avarice, of foul murders of 
knives and unwept gashes of their own | fellow-men have been done; fame, loud- 
human flesh, with warm blood poured out, have | tongued, has often shouted on the side of 
been to them the landmarks on their high road | selfishness, but those whom time has counted 
to immortal purity. Heathen philosophers, | greatest on her scroll have been those who 
calling themselves of a race celestial, have, | have come nearest to the perfect life of self- 
when the world was young, brooded over and | devotion. 
evolved from the mysteries of their high bar-| Many forms does this sacrifice of self 
barism the same idea of self-abnegation.| take. Like all good, it has a counterpart. of 
Admitting no ray of outer light to penetrate evil, wherein hypocrisy anda pride of sanctity 
their intellectual heathenism, they have, intheir | are common fellows. 
books, taught that the man who shall attain} This life of self-sacrifice being so accepted 
the perfect life is he who shall sacrifice his | as the ideal perfect life, what wonder that 
life for another man, Shut up in their absolute | societies, begun by men for the bettering of 
excliisiveness, this dogma was set forth in the | their fellow-men, should yet foster and attain 
laws of their own people, but so far as their | a lordly growth? There are so many souls 
teaching went, was withheld from outside so- ' striving in a blind way after perfection, that 
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the name of a beneficent work lures them on, 
and the trained bands of self-devotees have, 
in these late ages of the world, been crowded. 
Brotherhoods and sisterhoods have so grown, 
until, under a union of certain circumstances, 
they have even won a rule which has meta- 
morphosed the society of men about them. 

An opportunity of self-sacrifice, thereby 
winning to oneself a passport to the fair fields 
of a perfect life, is a thing carrying its own 
welcome to thousands of minds. Old and 
young, men and women both, mostly find 
themselves, at least once in their lives, hedged 
round by events not of their own guid- 
ance, and of these events one is almost sure 
to wear the guise of a noble devotion. Such 
a means of escape is pleasant to weak 
humanity. In all our boasted greatness we 
are so small. 

In such a position did Madge Lorimer find 
herself. 

Crossing the threshold of womanhood, full 
of all high and noble impulses, dreaming 
dreams of impossible sweetness and joy, sud- 
denly events of other people’s lives had got 
entangled in her sunlit web of life. 

Bursting herself free from the entanglement 
had broken up so many of the old happy 
beliefs, but she had ended by being free. 
Between the summer day when her old life 
had been cast to the winds, and midwinter, she 
had had time to make up her resolution and 
to face life with a brave front. In the early 
autumn a long illness had come to her which 
had laid low body and mind alike; but she 
was so young, and life was so strong in her, 
that disease could make no final conquest. 

Now in the winter-time she was standing 
alone as the other Madge Lorimer had been 

doing for so many long years ; the beauty of 
her hope was taken from her, but life was still 
worth living. She was so young, mere exist- 
ence was such a good thing, the world was 
so beautiful, and there was so much to be 
done in it, that life, even long years of life, 
had a claim which deserved a welcome. 

So she had hailed it, and had given the 
welcome it asked; not as the old Madge 
though, laughter-loving and uncaring, but 
with her noble impulses strengthened into 
purposes, with her bright gaiety running with 
cheerfulness over the working days that would 
have.to come. So to herself she planned, 
thinking how, with a smile half sad and half 
combative, of herself as of one who could now 
emulate those noble women who had given 
their lives for the sweetening of other lives. 

A great sacrifice—yes, she looked bravely 
and fearlessly at it, it was a great sacrifice— 








had been asked of her. Nay, there had been 
no asking, it had been wrenched from her, 
and now she was consenting. Her right 
senses had come back to her; in her revolt she 
had been mad, so she told herself; but now 
what was her love worth if it could not forget 
itself, and be content that Max should have 
the happiness which was sweetest to him? 
It had been hard, it was very hard, but it 
would be a false and ignoble love that could 
withhold aught, even life itself, from the being 
whom it loved. For Max she would have 
died, could she not also give to him a living 
life, pure and noble and unreproachful ? 

She had brushed away tears, for tears would 
come now and then, and she had spoken in 
this way to herself, and she had risen from 
her seat, and had set herself to whatever came 
to her hand to do. 

No puling, lovelorn maiden would she 
drift into! So small and fragile-looking, she 
was strong of will and dauntless of purpose, 
even as she had been when a wild child who 
had feared nothing. She did not fear now to 
face life. 


CHAPTER II, 


So long as Madge had been in the house no 
words would Miss Lorimer speak concerning 
the affairs in which her brother and Miss 
Stodart had linked themselves together. 
Beyond the little she had on that evening of 
Max’s departure dragged from Madge she 
knew nothing. One thing was clear to her. 
Sure only of that vague little, she could no 
longer let her child and Dora Stodart live a 
daily life together. Esther Brownrigg’s de- 
sire to have Madge go home with her for a 
time was exactly the thing wanted. Directly 
the two girls had gone she went to her 
father. 

Easy man, he was astounded. He was 
not hard, but liberal-minded, and even accus- 
tomed to utter as trite facts many of the 
commonplace sayings of the day, to the 
effect that class distinctions are fast melting 
away, even in such speeches believing that he 
meant and approved what he said. But now 
how was it? He would not believe his ears 
—his son—Max, the Benedict—he become 
a suitor to the governess ? 

Principle had always said that a woman 
was no less a lady because she should by 
circumstances be forced to work for the 
bread of her life. Miss Stodart was a lady 
in her daily acts and words—but still—— 

It was no good trying to reason about it 
—he was furious. He strode up and down 
the room, he by his old habit tugged at his 
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beard as he let fly sharp words of anger. 
He swore to discard his son altogether if he 
determined to marry this woman. 

And saying this, he knew surely enough 
that there would be every probability that 
he would be called on to act out his threat. 
When Max once let an idea take possession 
of him, he might be until that easy, but once 
past a certain point, no man could turn him 
from carrying out his pleasure. 

However, it was not a matter at the pre- 
sent moment for talking, but acting. 

Miss Lorimer left her father and went to 
Miss Stodart. 

And she, not being in the least surprised, 
took her dismissal in the calm way she was 
known by. Her dignity was not rufiled, she 
scarcely condescended to ask for a reason ; 
it was enough that her services were no 
longer needed. 

All the money which the most litigious 
defender of women’s rights could claim was 
handed to her, but she took it with the 
manner of one who would say, What was 
gold in such a question? ‘The friendship of 
the Lorimers for her and of herself for the 
Lorimers was a matter greater to her than 
any giving or taking of money. 

Some such sentiment she in one or two 
words hinted at in her quiet, graceful way, that 
was so unobtrusive, and yet that could never 
be passed over unremarked. Miss Lorimer 
chose not to touch upon any personal 
affairs of her brother's. 

Dora then was triumphant. At least, she 
ought to have been so had she been tho- 
roughly capable of acting out the part she 
had assigned to herself. But Miss Lorimer 
had no sooner left her than she had flung 
the gold into a drawer that was open as if it 
were the price of blood, and had rubbed 
her white hands hastily as if the touch of it 
had soiled them. 

Her sweet apples of conquest and delight 
were bitter in her mouth, but was it her 
fault? Was it not rather the fault of the 
world for making its good things so neces- 
sary to her—the fault of fate for setting her 
in the rough paths where so much hard fight- 
ing was needed before one could get at the 
good things? Never mind, she had scorn- 
fully cried, her point had been won. Just 
a little waiting, and what was that? She was 
young enough; and if she would not be 
great, she would at least have riches suffi- 
cient. Max Lorimer was a fool, as she 
politely stigmatized the man whose wife she 
had promised to be—a fool, who would be 


free himself should any circumstance force 
her to unveil her true character. 

In her triumph there was the leaven of 
disappointment. But she had been actress 
enough to feign contrition for her success, 
to speak well-chosen words of becoming 
pride concerning reluctance to enter a 
family who should not acknowledge her. 
They were mere words; she knew her own 
power, and believed that when the right time 
should come she would be able to make 
herself acceptable. 

She could not rest at home to feel the 
fetters wherewith she had bound herself; 
she took the first situation that offered, one 
that chanced to be in a Russian family just 
leaving England. } 

If magnificence had alone been the desire 
of her heart she might have been happy, for 
then she had it, but she was restless, and 
the barbarism, as she chose to call it, which 
mingled in an eccentric bizarre fashion with 
the magnificence disgusted her. She found 
a pretext for leaving Russia soon after she 
entered it, and set off for home. In such a 
desultory way as circumstances permitted 
she had during all this time kept Max 
Lorimer aware of her movements, also she 
knew that he would at that time be at home 
himself. She supposed that the rest of the 
party would also be back in England. 

A December day, cold and snowy, found 
her in the train which had come from Paris, 
and had just entered Calais station. It 
was dark, and she had arranged to cross the 
next morning. She must sleep somewhere, 
but she was careful of her purse, and did not 
choose to indulge in expensive hotels when 
the bills had to be paid by her own hand. 

She was standing irresolute; she knew 











too blind to see her falsity, and too weak to 


Calais well enough, but she had forgotten 
the name of a cheap hotel she had gone to in 
the days when she had first been making 
her independent life. A man came up to 
her offering to assist her. He spoke French 
—not Parisian ; she answered him quietly, 
coolly, He saw she was no distressed 
female, a ready prey for a commissionaire’s 
jaws. But he touched his greasy hat—his 
impudence was not easily baffled. 

“TI do not require your services,” she said, 
haughtily. “I am no stranger here. Call 
me a Carriage.” 

This was one of the roughnesses of life 
that she, a woman fighting alone, had to put 
up with ; she hated these fawning creatures, 
who are always dogging people’s heels for 
stray coins ; he was a representative to her of 





the meannesses that were the inevitable com- 
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ponents of the life she must lead if left to 
her independent solitude. She was in the 
humour when obstacles magnify themselves, 
this man pushing his services upon her was 
the last straw upon the camel’s back. She 
hesitated no longer. 

“ Hétel Comarin,”’ she said to the driver, 
and got into his carriage. It was the newest 
and best hotel in the town, and she had 
been there but a few months ago, one of a 
large retinue—but she would seek no more 
that night to save her purse. 

The commissionaire shut the door and 
mounted the coach-box. 

She paid no more heed to him than if he 
had been a man of wood. 

Madame Comarin herself ushered her, into 
a room she had occupied when in the Rus- 
sian countess’s train. She was a trim, 
dainty, well-dressed old Frenchwoman, in 
her evening attire, with dark sharp eyes, 
which once having looked upon a customer 
remembered him or her ever after. She was 
not likely to have forgotten this handsome 
English lady. She made some remark 
about Count Simonoff’s family. 

Miss Stodart did not pay much attention 
to her. She was tired and cold, and was 
already beginning to rid herself of her wraps. 

‘I must have a fire,” she said, looking 
round the pretty room with its dark velvet 
chairs and lace draperies. 

“ Assuredly, madame. Quick! Clarice, 
light the fire! Make the room warm! The 
weather is frightful,” and she shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘Has Mademoiselle travelled 
far?” 

Miss Stodart was feeling antagonistic to 
everybody and everything—why could not 
the woman leave her alone? She did not 
care much what she told of herself. ‘ Yes,” 
she answered, in her most dignified way, “I 
have come from St. Petersburg, and I have 
not stopped more than a night anywhere.” 

“ At thisseason, too!” ejaculated Madame 
Comarin, lifting her hands. “And Made- 
moiselle will doubtless return soon?” She 
was beginning to suspect from Miss Stodart’s 
manner that she was not as before attached 
to the Count’s family, consequently would 
not be so profitable to the H6tel Comarin. 
She must attend to business. 

“No,” answered the lady, shortly. ‘I 
do not go back at all—I only remain here 
one night.” She had been unbuttoning a 
thick waterproof she had on, but here she 
stopped. 

“Exactly,” responded the old dame, 


she set one finger on her lip and considered. 
“One night. Would Mademoiselle object 
to another room? I begin to fear this one 
will be wanted—I have made a mistake. 
The other is quite nice,” and she waved her 
hands. “It is only one stage higher.” 

Dora Stodart comprehended, but the 
whole of her pride was roused. “ Cer- 
tainly,” she said, in so low a voice that old 
Madame Comarin did not hear her, and 
throwing some shawls over her arm she 
moved towards the door. There she 
stopped, with a slight bend of the head 
motioned the landlady to pass her, and said, 
“T will follow you, Madame.” 

The old Frenchwoman heeded nothing of 
the vagaries of her customers when set 
against the profits of her trade, but she saw 
she had given offence to this one. She 
also bowed and went along with a light 
step. Down one long corridor, then turning 
a sharp angle and down another, another 
angle, and then she stood at the foot of a 
staircase. ‘They had travelled round three 
sides of the square building. “Clarice,” 
she said sharply to the maid who was 
following, ‘show Mademoiselle No. 75.” 
Then a sweeping bow, and she turned round 
the angle and disappeared. 

Upstairs and into a room big enough, but 
which seen by the one dougie which Clarice 
lighted looked bare in comparison to the 
elegant one she was not allowed to occupy. 
Dora Stodart saw all even in the dim light, 
the dust on the furniture, the dingy brown 
table-cover set on awry, the bed a tumbled 
heap all unmade—it all crossed the grain of 
her humour. She tossed the wraps down, 
and moved across to an open window which 
was letting in the damp cold air. 

Clarice stood waiting. She saw the lady 
was angry. 

A man came tramping along the corridor ; 
he entered the room, set down the luggage, 
and he too waited. It was the pushing com- 
missionaire. Presently he said, “ The 
commissionaire, Madame. This is all 
Madame’s luggage, w’est-ce pas ?” 

“All? Yes, that is all; but I engaged no 
commissionaire ; the servants of the hotel 
will wait upon me; it is no affair of mine.” 
There was something in her cold, firm 
manner that signified to the man his own 
utter failure ; he went away. 

The next morning Dora Stodart, rampant 
in every fibre of her, issued her commands 
that her luggage should be carried down to 
the pier a full hour before the time of the 





nodding ‘1er head two or three times. Then 





steamer starting. On her way out, passing 
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the little box wherein M. Comarin did his 
accounts, she found herself stopped by the 
worthy man making his bow and profuse in 
thanks; behind him was Madame, trim 
enough, but in her morning toilette, with 
her head surmounted by a thick linen cap, 
neither picturesque nor elegant, from under 
which shot spikes of curl-papers. She looked 
more alert than ever, but in the interests of 
trade she was conscious of having been this 
once too alert—her gracious bows were 
marred. 

Gracious or not, it was all one to Dora 
Stodart; casting the dust of the Hotel 
Comarin behind her feet, it left no influence 
on her except what belonged to it in a 
strengthening of her own discontent and 
proud resentment against the circumstances 
of her fate. Fate—that was no word in her 
vocabulary ; she, the ruler of her own destiny, 
being what she willed to be, was under no 
obedience to fate! Such, though wordless, 
was the sole thought of her mind as 
through the cold biting air she walked down 
to the pier,and with it cutting herunveiled face 
paced to and fro, waiting until some porter 
should choose to carry her traps on board. 

She seemed the only passenger. She 
forgot how early she was. 

She had made no arrangements as to what 
should be her first step on landing in Eng- 
land. Should she at once communicate with 
Max Lorimer, get him to propose an early 
marriage, dismiss sentiment for ever, forget 
everything but the chance of freedom from 
her galling life of servitude? Yes, she 
would do that. 

Another turn, pacing with quick steps 
and covering her mouth with the warm fur 
of her muff. No, she would do no such 
thing—he should seek her. Without more 
planning she paced on, her boot-heels rap- 
ping out sharp and decided raps against the 
square frozen stones. 

She had gone far beyond the few idlers 
congregated, her own steps were the only 
ones to be heard, behind her were the 
cries of the sailors getting ready to sail, a 
small hubbub of sharp, quick words and 
shouts amongst the gamins playing about. 
These were the only so unds—the cold 
seemed to still the busy life. Two girls and 
a sailor passed her in holiday dress, the 
girls so pretty and fresh under their snow- 
white caps, with the broad outstanding frills 
of lace, and with big, smart earrings dangling 
from their ears; one was smiling, one was 
hanging her head. It was a marriage—it 








there was a sailor out on the winter sea, and 
his boat had not come in. 

Dora Stodartsaw. The bright face jarred 
upon her. The sad face !—ah! she was no 
angelic woman,—the sad face made her feel 
better. It told her of another woman who 
had to walk along the rough, unpleasant 
paths of the world. But—gay and sad— 
“hey both passed her, and she forgot them. 

On again she paced, with her hard thoughts 
winning a firmer grip at each step she took. 
Again she changed. She could not wait for 
Max Lorimer to seek her—he was a fool, she 
said to herself, curling her proud lip, and he 
would not understand how a woman can be 
won by a man’s show of subjection ; she 
would throw away her dignity, she would call 
him, and he would obey. Ah, yes, that 
would be the best, because simply it would 
bring an end to this hated life of servitude 
the soonest ; yes, that was what she would 
do. Walking along she framed the short sen- 
tences of her letter ; there should not be much 
in it,but she knew how to bend the words that, 
seeming dry and penned with maidenly 
modesty, should be powerful to bring him_to 
her. A haughty smile fell on her lips as she 
thought it all out, picturing the day when— 
only a few weeks on in time—she would 
be Max Lorimer’s wife, and no longer the 
butt for such hated meanness as old 
Madame Comarin had laid upon her. Then 
no one should dream of such petty affronts 
as that of offering her a mean room in place 











of a sumptuous one. 

Ah! Dora Stodart, your angry pride is 
debasing itself. But this was all true ; 
proud and haughty as she was, she was 
pricked, and the ‘pricks sorely galled her, 
as the course of her thoughts fell on the in- 
dignity she had suffered. 

She had walked, on and was quite alone. 
Her own thoughts filled her mind, or she 
would have noticed how far away were the 
sounds of the sailors’ cries and the children’s 
shouts. But the tension of the planning 
brain relaxed, she heard quick, regular steps 
behind her and gaining upon her. She 
would turn, she surely might get on board 
now. ‘The cold was biting the life out of her. 

She did turn. At the same instant a quick, 
sharp cry burst from her lips. 


CHAPTER IIl, 


Face to face she stood with Guyon Moberly. 

After her sharp cry fell a dead silence. 
The whole fabric of her thoughts and of her 
plans was shattered. Acting was over with 








would have been a double marriage, but 





her. A purposeful ordering of her life was 
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no longer,---nay, it might never have been. 
She had no power over herself. She tried— 
oh, how she tried !—to still herself, to quiet 
her pulses, to stem the fiery torrent pouring 
so madly along her veins. 

It was all of no use. 

She loved this man with all the intensity 
of her nature, and she could no more com- 
mand that love of hers to hide itself than she 
could command the midday sun to hide 
behind the western hills. She could not 
speak, the stifled cry was all the sound she 
made; she held out to him her two hands, as 
if she would implore something—she could 
not say what. 

By what strange fatality was it that thus 
she was brought face to face with the only 
being who held power over this self-sufficient 
woman? With her whole soul owning him 
alone for its master but one moment before, 
had the Fates questioned her as to a wish that 
he should be made present to her, she would 
have answered “ No.” In the anger of her 
pride she would have set her heel on the 
tempting sweetness, she would have hugged 
her self-will and her purpose. 

And what of him ? 

Untila few moments ago, when he had set 
foot on Calais pier, he had had no sure know- 
ledge that she, the one woman to whom he 
offered his life, even was in life. Long ago 
the touring party had broken up, with Max 
Lorimer he had had no communication, he 
himself had been wandering through France. 
Now he too was on the road home—not to 
seek again the woman who had twice repelled 
him—simply to live his life as best he could. 
He too was proud, he would never again sue 
for a woman’s love, but still less should the 
world know that a woman had sacrificed him 
to her ambition. Guyon Moberly would 
never allow himself to be the object of a 
pitying sarcasm such as the cameraderie of his 
former life would be only too ready to bestow. 

An embittered man he might become, a 
faithless, incredulous man people already 
called him, when chance or circumstance 
brought into such talk as might be going on 
the subject of a woman’s nobility. At such 
times, men alone being about him, he would 
utter hard words, few but unmistakable, and 
the coarse jesting or the high-flown chivalrous 
rhapsodies, whichever might rule the moment, 
would be silenced. 

In this mood he was going home. 

But he too was waiting for the boat, and 
his eyes fell on a far-off woman’s figure mov- 
ing along with a calm sweeping grace, a fair- 
haired woman whose head lifted easily above 








her shoulders with a well-known haughty 
poise ; he knew but one woman who so carried 
herself. He took no thought on the matter, 
quickly he walked up to her. 

Should he speak ? should he call her by 
her name? or should he wait until she 
turned? There was no time for an answer. 
Quickly and with no hesitation, it seemed 
as if with a purpose she had marked a boun- 
dary for her steps, and having reached. it 
turned, so abruptly did she face him. 

The suddenness of the movement stopped 
any words that he might have willed to speak 
—her own cry struck him. He too, like her, 
lost whatever of purpose might have been in 
him. 

He saw her hands outstretched to him. 
He had no thought—he only had an impulse, 
to take them in his own. He was satisfied. 
He saw love in her eyes—the love he had 
been seeking —he forgot what she had 
shown him of her character. He took to 
himself the right she had never given him of 
guarding her. 

“What are you doing here? 
going by the packet ?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, her proud eyes bent, 
for she felt they were saying what she willed 
should be unsaid. 

“ Have you been living here?” he asked. 
“Are you going home? I knew you had 
left, but—but—I heard a good many stories 
which—well, which I could not believe.” 

“ Believe or not as you like,” cried she, 
with all her old proud scorn. “I dare say 
every one was true if it published anything to 
my discredit. If you think there’s a shred of 
truth in me you are mistaken; I’ve been a 


Are you 


| lie ever since you’ve known me.” 


“Hush! hush!” he said, and there was 
something in his look which, tender and 
pitying as it was, held a power of command 
over her. 

For a moment she was silent. 
tore her hands away from him. 

“ Guyon Moberly,” she cried, ‘‘you are 
noble, you cannot understand what a woman, 
such as I am, can bring herself todo! ‘The 
little truth in me—the only good thing I 
possessed—I have driven away-—done my 
best to kill it—and all for the sake of a lie! 
I have fought for a thing that was false, I 
have won it and found nothing in it that 
was worth the trouble I gave myself.” Sud- 
denly her voice dropped, and silence fell for 
a second; then again she burst forth, “ God 
forgive me!” she cried. “I am now 
maligning a man who has shown me all 
honour—what shall I say?” 


Then she 
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The man who heard her had listened to 
her fiery words as an absolving priest might 
wait for a confession. He had been made 
conscious of her faults, of the cold ambition 
that had made her heedless whom she should 
wound, but the headlong passion of her self- 
accusation was pleading her cause even if it 
had been in his power to be tardy in granting 
her pardon. The mastery of her own love, | 
involuntarily confessed, was blotting out any | 
sin against him. 

A horn sounded. A bustle, a confusion, | 
—the mail train from Paris had arrived. A 
hurrying stream of figures muffled up in 
chrysalis fashion, so as to completely hide the 
beauty of their humanity, all more or less in 
a state of freezing, poured across from the rail- 
way carriage to the steamer. Some minutes, 
a quarter of an hour, perhaps more, and the 
puff of the engines blew on steadily, the 
smoke from the funnel rose and rose until 
far over the water it was losing itself in the 
grey winter clouds above. 

Guyon Moberly and Dora Stodart were 
neither of them on board, but each standing 
where they had met. and looking out sea- 
wards. She, the woman, had fought the 
battle of her ambition. It had gone against 
her; the prize that her soul had thought 
to find delight in had been snatched from 
her. She carednot. She was standing there 
in a delirium, and the future was a word 
that to her had now no meaning except that 
it was a torrent on which was borne helmless 
the craft of her life. 

Presently they walked away. Colonel 
Moberly gave some orders about the luggage. 
Then they went in and out through the 
streets of Calais. She had forgotten the cold, 
she had forgotten whether it was summer or 
winter, she only was sure of one thing—that 
her hand on her companion’s arm was being 
held tightly. The hold of it was never 
loosened ; if it had been she would have felt 
lost. 

At intervals during the day the Calais 
people saw these two tall becloaked figures 
walking about. They peered at them through 
their closed shop doors, the old women in 
the market-place chafing their hands over 
their fires lifted their heads and said to their 
neighbours, “What odd people those 
English are! Why would they walk in the 
cold when they had the sumptuous rooms in 
the hotels ?” 

They only wondered until the next morn- 
ing; they saw the two tall English people go 
to the railway station when the Paris train 
was starting. 








CHAPTER IV, 


SINCE our last encounter with Jack Walsh, 
when he had related his meeting with the 
man who he believed had stolen Madge's 
money, he had not returned to England. 
There had been plenty of time for him to 
have done so had he chosen, by his usual 
custom, to look for a berth directly after he 
landed at any port. 

A letter for Miss Lorimer had come from 
him. 

But seeing his own letter might provoke 


ridicule, which he is too good a soul to have | 


cast on him, we will clothe ourselves in Peter 
Schlemil’s boots and see what he did at the 
antipodes. 

Strong in his purpose, acute and secret too, 
he, as soon as he landed in Melbourne, made 
his way to the haunts where he had dis- 
covered the thief of the missing cash-box. 
He found the man. 

The next difficulty was to learn whether 
the box and the money it had contained were 
still not only in existence, but in his posses- 
sion. So many years had passed, that unless 
Jukes had turned miser the money was 
hardly likely to be found. But Walsh dis- 
carded any of these views that probability 
set before his eyes. 

In the first place, to approach the thief he 
must change his own outer man, for if Jukes 
were recognisable to him, so must he be to 
Jukes. Therefore he let his short-cropped hair 
grow, and prayed as fervently for a beard as the 
youngest stripling who fondly desires to see 
his smooth chin covered by the hairy cre- 
dentials of his manhood. In due time a 
stubbly grizzled crop covered not only the 
lower part of his face, but grew up to his very 
nose. Decidedly uncomfortable was this to 
Walsh, who had all his life allowed himself 
the scantiest portion of hair possible to 
mortal man. However, this growth made a 
mask, anda mask was what he needed. The 
sailor’s garb was changed, too, for a nonde- 
script one which as a whole belonged to no 
trade, and which therefore Walsh, eyeing him- 
self critically, thought perfect. 

Warily he worked himself in amongst the 
men who seemed to be the comrades of Jukes. 
To make a story of some months fit itself 
into that of a few seconds, the man had few 
close companions, lived almost entirely 
alone, and how no one knew. He never 
worked, so a rumour had got about that he 
was a miser, for bread must be had to keep 
the life in a man, and to get bread one must 
have money. If toil does not openly win 
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money, to such as he there is only one other 
alternative short of thieving. He was called 
honest by the people of the courts and alleys, 
therefore hoarding was the only means in 
their eyes by which it could be supposed 
that he shouldlive. They were right, he did 
live on the hoards he had made. 

In course of time Walsh made _ himself 
sure of this. But he had to be careful, for 
if Jukes had grown old and a misen so also 
he had grown cunning and suspicious in a 
like degree. At last one word gave a hint, 
and Walsh saw his success, 

The good soul had set himself to appear 
a dolt before Jukes. He had hung his head 
and slouched when with him, but at this 
one word he must have forgotten his part, 
{ and shown more sense than Jukes had 
before given him credit for. However it 
might have been, the one word never grew 
into two—the next day Walsh found the door 
barred against him. 

Until then he had made no confidant. 
He turned the matter over in his mind, 
began to think it was in such a shape that 
the law might be made to help him. He 
would have liked to win his prize in a 
hand-to-hand fight with the thief, but he 
seemed so near victory at last that he began 
to be less particular about the means used 
for the final coug. Of course friends of his 
own class were useless, and he knew no one 
personally in Melbourne of the position to 
help him. He remembered a certain private 
commission given him by Miss Lorimer—he 
had the name of a Dr. Hope who was to 
assist him in that other business. Doubtless 
he also, being a friend of the man from 
whom the money had originally been stolen, 
would on hearing his tale have a natural 
willingness to give his assistance. He made 
inquiries, walked in and out Melbourne a 
whole day, then found the doctor’s quarter 
and the man he sought. 

Dr. Hope was at home. It was far on in 
the evening, he had been:sitting in his own 
private room since dinner, as was his custom. 
The door opened, and a gentleman who was 
at that time staying in his house came in 
and asked for some pamphlet the doctor 
had. The friend was a tall man, slight and 
delicately made, with a certain air of ultra- 
refinement about him. Whether he was as old 
as the doctor or not could not plainly be seen 
at first sight. The doctor’s hair was iron- 

grey, the friend’s quite grey, almost silver, in 
| patches, but the smooth curves: of his face 
seemed to show more youth than the vther’s 
strongly-lined features. The door had been 


left open ; both were standing by the table, 
bending over and searching for the pamphlet 
in question. 

Sounds came in from beyond some pas- 
sages of men’s voices disputing; one Dr. 
Hope knew was his servant, the other was 
loud and strange. He listened. 

He was an active man, accustomed to 
know every item of his own business. Cer- 
tain hours in the morning he gave to the 
poor folks of the neighbourhood; in the 
evening they knew well enough he did not 
so give up his time to them. But still 
emergencies would arise, and this might be 
some poor man come to him in haste. Dr. 
Hope would have no officious servant turn 
such away. He tossed down a handful of 
papers and went outside the door. The 
voices were louder and coming closer. 

“Stevens,” he cried, “ what’s all that noise 
about? I'll have no man turned away with- 
out my being told. You know my orders.” 

‘“‘He’s not a patient, sir. He says it is 
only business of his own ; and, sir, he won’t 
tell what it is. I thought you’d not wish——” 

“You need not think at all,” the doctor 
irritably stopped him. “If I am engaged I 
can say so for myself, I will have no man 
say it forme. Send the man to me.” 

Walsh was close on the servant’s heels ; 
having entered the house, he did not mean 
to leave it until he had had speech of the 
doctor. With his sailor’s roll he lurched 
past the servant, kindly helping that per- 
sonage out of his way by a friendly shove 
and “ By yer leave, my friend.” 

The man had scowled and shaken his 
hand off, but there was nothing for it but to 
disappear. Jack’s black eyes twinkled as he 
followed the doctor into the room; but 
once in, and the door closed behind, he 
stood waiting and twirling round in his hand 
a shiny hat, which alone he had retained of 
his own proper costume. Decidedly a ques- 
tionable character he looked as he stood 
there, his hair unkempt, hiding all the lower 
part of his face, and hanging in shaggy 
locks over his forehead, his garb so incon- 
gruous, his gait so rolling. Even standing 
he rolled and lurched. The gentleman 
standing by the table thought he was drunk ; 
Dr. Hope, a better judge, saw he was no- 
thing of the sort. 

Walsh would not sit down, but lookep 
round the room and at its two occupants. 

The doctor let him have his way, and 
waited, rather amused, and wondering at the 
man’s reason for setting up a disguise. 
Unmistakably he was a sailor, though his 
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grotesque dress was to the last degree un- 
nautical. Walsh had his own way of doing 
things. He knew why he had come to Dr. 
Hope, but he was not going to hurry his 
speech, he would wait and see if the other 
gentleman would go away. So to occupy 
the time he looked about him. 

The room was Dr. Hope’s library. Walsh 
saw rows upon rows of books lining the 
walls, on tables and queer pieces of furni- 
ture stood cases which to initiated eyes 
would have suggested surgical instruments, 
to Walsh they were mysteries. He looked 
at the doctor and said to himself, “ He'll 
do.” It is commonly said that uneducated 
people and children judge character truly. 
Walsh saw before him ‘a grave, firm face, not 
ugly, only plain, but with an open expression 
on it. He gave his dictum silently, and he 
trusted the face and the clear gaze of two 
grey eyes that rested on him. He argued 
nothing, he simply at once trusted. 

He did not much notice the other gen- 
tleman, for he was stooping over the table, 
and went on fingering papers when Dr. 
Hope had seated himself. Walsh only saw 
that his face was pale, and that his hands 
were the same and thin, that they moved 
quickly and lightly, almost like a woman’s 
hands. That was all the thought Walsh 
gave to him, except to feel his presence a 
hindrance. 

“You wanted:to see me, my good fellow,” 
began Dr. Hope. ‘ Who and what are you? 
you do not look much in need of physic.” 

“Thank God, no,” answered Walsh. 
“ Nought never ails me, yer honour. This 
is what I be: able seaman, sailing aboard 
the Western Star, Cap’n Greatorex. Least- 
ways, last voyage made—been ashore a good 
spell on business—private business—con- 
cerning which I make bold to come to you, 
sir.” 

While he was speaking Dr. Hope’s friend 
had somewhat quickly raised his head, had 
fixed steadily a pair of dark eyes upon him, 
had then with his two hands taken up a 
heap of the papers and had seated himself. 
He took one paper out of the heap, turned 
his chair so that his own back was to the 
light, and the paper had the full benefit of it. 

“Well,” said Dr. Hope, “before I can 
help I must hear what the difficulty is.” He 
was seated by the table and leaned forward 
waiting, as he did so many times each day. 

“ Asking yer pardon, doctor,” and Jack 
twirled his hat, but still spoke out firmly, as 
if the point in question was not to be gain- 
said by bashfulness, “but being private 





business—aot ‘exactly my own, you see— 
could I—would you kindly let me speak to 
yer honour alone?” 

Dr. Hope nodded his head and turned 
round, His friend appeared to be entirely 
absorbed. 

“Those are all medical papers, man,” he 
cried. “Your pamphlet is not likely to be 
amongst them.” 

“Never mind,” answered the other, “I’m 
interested. When you're done there,” and 
he jerked his head backwards to Walsh, 
‘‘ you can begin the search again.” 

‘“‘T ain’t come quite a stranger, sir, as ye’ll 
see by this here token. A lady over in 
England”—and Walsh fumbled in his pocket, 
and drew out a thin packet which he pro- 
ceeded to open—“ give me this to show you, 
sir. She says as how you'll remember send- 
ing her a letter a many years ago, sir.” 
Herewith he gave the doctor Miss Lorimer’s 
card, on which she had written some words 
of introduction. As he gave it he pointed 
one brown finger on it. “This here,” he 
said, “‘is one business, this—but what I’ve 
come about myself wants seeing to at once 
—if you'll be so good, sir.” 

Dr. Hope’s keen eye read at once, and 
he laid the card on the table face down- 
wards. Then he turned to the gentleman, 
“ My good friend,” he said, “would you be 
so kind as to leave us alone for a few 
moments? we’ve known each other too long 
to make apologies.” 

The other looked at him. He was rather 
flushed, and bent a keen gaze on the doctor’s 
face. This latter was used to obedience, 
even from men who were his friends. He 
accepted no questioning, but he smiled as he 
said, ‘“‘ You know a doctor’s room is a con- 
fessional—it holds a good many secrets.” 

“True, true,” answered the gentleman, 
turning back, with a peculiar gesture he had, a 
wave of hair that had fallen forward. Then he 
ran his fingers through it—pale taper fingers 
that were, as Walsh had thought, delicate as 
a woman’s. He went away. 

Walsh told the story of the missing cash- 
box, now found. 

It was a matter of justice conquering 
fraud delightful to the doctor’s heart; he 
took it up warmly and promised help at 
once. Of course he remembered all the 
circumstances, told Walsh more than the 
man had known, heard from him that the 
child Madge was alive and well. Concern- 
ing her, Jukes’ account of her having been 
drowned had been naturally accepted by 
him. 
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Now Walsh’s tale altered the case entirely. | keen, alert attention. “I was only think- 
The doctor put all his energy into his ques-| ing, my good fellow, how painful these 
tions, made the man tell him all he knew | things are—-not to you, not to you—but, 
of her subsequent and present life, and then, | well, but to other people.” He stopped, 
when there was no more to tell, turned to / but after a few seconds said again abruptly, 
the necessary legal steps to be taken for/| “I am not sure but what your friend has 

















securing the money and the person of the 
thief. 

Walsh was leaving. Suddenly he turned 
back. “I had most forgotten it, yer honour,” 
began he. 

“Forgotten what, my good friend? I 


think we have settled as much as we can to- | 


night.” 
“Ay, ay, sir; but that other business, 


what the lady who sent me to you—the lady | 


as took care of the little un—asked me to 
ask you. If you’d just tell me, sir, one day 
where missie’s fatheris buried—the lady made 
me promise to go and see the grave——” 

“ Grave!” echoed Dr. Hope, lifting his 
head abruptly and fixing his keen eyes on 
Walsh. Then as abruptly he turned away 
from him and hurriedly moved some of the 
papers on the table. 

Walsh nodded. “ Ay, ay, sir. I’m bound 
to see it, sir; I’ve given her my word I’d do 
it, an’ I’d cut my hand off sooner than go 
back an’ say as how I’d not done it. She’s 
the right sort, that lady is!” 

“‘ Of course, of course,” assented Dr. Hope. 
He turned back and faced Walsh. “ But 
it’s a pity; what ever should she send you 
there for, after all these years?” He was 
talking more to himself than to Jack. 

He thought himself addressed. ‘‘ That I 
can’t pretend to say, sir. All I knows is, 
she did ask me, an’ I give my word——” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the doctor. He smiled 
and twitched his eyebrows, seemingly by 
that pulling himself back from a certain 
wandering that had broken into his usual 


| made a mistake; these things perhaps are 
| best left alone—after so long.” In this un- 
connected way he spoke. 

Walsh wondered how so slight a request 
| should so disturb him—he for the great 
| request had been ready and willing. 

All at once Dr. Hope quieted himself, 
took Miss Lorimer’s card, folded it together, 
_and put it into his waistcoat pocket. 

He appointed Walsh to come to him the 
next morning. 

From that time active steps were taken, 
the money secured, also Jukes’s person, but 
at this point proceedings were stopped. 

Walsh had got the money, but he wanted a 
punishment to be dealt out to Jukes. A good 

' fight with his own fists would have suited 
best his own taste, but he had a just appre- 
ciation of legal forms, and fully expected the 
law to condemn him. 

No such pleasure was he to have. When 
he spoke of further proceedings, Dr. Hope 
always found some reason for putting it off. 
He seemed one day to say words which set 
Walsh believing that he was not entirely a 
free adviser in the matter ; as the sailor said, 
“he seemed as if he was under some feller’s 

' thumb.” 

This is what Jack’s letter told. 

A postscript was added to the effect that 

| he would not let that other matter drop, but 

| would “keep his weather eye open,” and 





| would go and see the place she wished him | 


|tosee. “He couldn’t, as yet, get the doctor 


|to give his mind to telling him where the 
| grave was.” 
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On SEPT. 25 wiil be published PART 1, 
price 7d., of 


BRITAIN'S” ‘HEROES 
PEACE and WAR. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 





‘‘BRITAIN’S HEROES in PEACE and WAR’”’ 
will be descriptive of good and heroic work done by our 
countrymen at home and abroad. It will embrace an 
account of the struggles, the disappointments, and the 
failure or victory of the illustrious and noble sons of 
Great Britain and Ireland whose lives have been devoted 
to the good of others, and whose deeds are held in 
universal honour. Amongst those whose careers will 
be traced in the Work may be mentioned :—HEROES OF 
THE FAITH, who have been ready to sacrifice all 
things in the interest of religious truth; PHILAN- 
THROPIC HEROES, who have striven to relieve afflic- 
tion and misery ; CONSCIENTIOUS HEROES, who have 
suffered for conscience sake; PATRIOTIC HEROES, 
whose gallant deeds have exalted our country’s fame ; 
EVERY-DAY HEROES, who distinguish themselves by 
heroism in their daily calling; and SCIENTIFIC 
HEROES, whose lives have been devoted to the 
advancement of the various branches of science. 
‘“ BRITAIN’S HEROES” will be illustrated by nu- 
merous Engravings, specially prepared for the Work. 


*.* FULL PROSPECTUSES at all Booksellers’, or post free from 


CASSELL PgetTerR & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 
B | 
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THE LEOPOLD SHAKSPERE. 


“As handy an edition of the whole of Shakspere as 
we have seen.”— Spectator. 


On Sept. 25 will be published Part 1, price 6d., 
of the SERIAL IssvuE of 


The Leopold Shakspere, 


from the Text of Professor Detius, with the 
addition of “Edward III.” and “The Two 
Noble Kinsmen,’ and a Critical and Ex- 


planatory Introduction by F. J. FuRNIvALL. 
(Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. PRINCE LEOPOLD.) 


With about 400 ILLusTRATIONs. 
] 


‘*Much has recently been done to popularise the results of extensive and 


h in Shakspere literature, but we ar 


researc] » inclined to regard the 


careful 
‘Leopold Shakspere’ as the most substantial and most successful effort in this 
] 


direction yet made.” —Lritish Quarterly Review. 


er Part 1 will contain a STEEL PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPERE. 
*.* FULL PROSPECTUSES at all Booksellers’, or post free from CAsseut 
Petter & Garpin, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Ks ‘‘The most Complete Cookery-Book Published.” 


NOW READY 
PART 1 (including Coloured Plate), price 83d., of the RrE-IssuE of 


] 
Cassell's Dictionary o¢ Cookery, 
Containing about NINE THOUSAND RECIPES. 


*6*Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery’ is one of the most 
thorough and comprehensive works of the kind.’?— 7imes. 








‘One of the most handsome, practical, and comprehensive 
books of Cookery.”—Saturday Review. 


Cassell Petter & Galpin, London; and all Booksellers, 
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IMPORTANT NEW SERIALS. 





“THE CROWN BIBLE.’ 


Messrs. Cassell Petter § Galpin will shortly issue 


tw Serial Form “ THE CROWN BIBLE, , 


with 900 Original Illustrations. In referring 


to this Work, the Daily News remarks, “This is one 
of the handsomest and probably the cheapest edition 


of the Scriptures yet produced. It comprises nearly a 
thousand pictures, which possess the great merit of 
being confined to REAL OBJECTS, and which illus- 
trate in the strictest sense, by representing from 
authentic pictures, antiquities, and other objects, the 
places and things referred to.” 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


NOT/CE.—Messrs. Cassell Petter & Galpin 
have in preparation a NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED WORK descriptive of the 
Chief Places of Interest in Great Britain, 


which they will shortly publish, in Monthly 
Parts, under the title of ‘OUR OWN 


COUNTRY.” 


*." FURTHER PARTICULARS of the above Works will be duly 
announced, and Prospectuses, which are in preparation, will 
be forwarded post free on application to the Publishers, 
CASSELL PETTER & GALPIN, LupGaTEe HILL, LONDON. 
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A CURE FOR ALL! 


HOLLOWAY S OINTMENT 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, s¢ 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these meang. 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER, SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallible 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and ell Skin Diseases, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

i we excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box. 








THE 


CHRISTIAN ERA. 


The organ of the “Christian Era” Bible and Prayer Union. 


EDITED BY 


REV. J. MOUNTAIN. 





Price Ta. 


Published Monthly by Haventon & Co., 10, 
Paternoster Row, E.C.; and may be had of 
all Booksellers. 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMAC H. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHR. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for. the cure of ALL, COMPLAINTS arisirg 
from a disordered state of the STOM ‘ACH: 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 





They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes at 1s. 134., 
2s, Od,, and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, en cloze 
14, 33 ‘or 54 Stamps, according to size to PAGH D. WOODCOCK 
Lincoln House, 8. Faith’s, ORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and 
they will be sent free by return of post. 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, 144., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2s, 9d., by ‘Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly ‘efficacious,’ 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, freethe Skin 
of Blotches, and purify the blood, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by either sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comfort) and safety. Especially | ‘valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middle age.” 

Made“only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.8,, 280, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 
FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 
Post-free for 15 stamps, 
Branch Depét; 281, Brixton Road. 





Fifth Thousand. Price 2s, 6d. 


Bound in Cloth Antique, Printed on Toned Paper. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 
COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 


FOR 


THE EARNEST ENQUIRER. 


BY 
W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D, 


WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, Parernosrzr Row. 








Lonpon : 





POWDER; 


ls now used by all Re all Respectable Families, 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED Ee TIES 


old by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets, and 6d. and Js, Tins, 
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WRIGHT’S GOAL TAR SOAP. 


ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


(SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.) 
SINE QUA NON 


For the Toilet, 


St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the 8 


The late Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of eavtiae Row. 
Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow. 
And otber Leading Members of the Profession. 


In TABLETS, at 6d. €13., of ali Chemists & first-class Perfumers. 





*,* BEWARE of Spurious Imitations under fanciful names. 


Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised and 
enforced by the emphatic recommendation of 
Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of 17, Sackville a. 940 Surgeon to 











Magenta 
Mauve 
Violet 
Puce 
Purple 
Canary 
Maroon 
Buff 
Cerise 
Scarlet 
Orange 
Blue 


SOILED SHETLAND WOOLWORK, 


HOSIERY, BRAIDS, &c., &., aro easily Dyed bright and beautiful colours by means of | 


JUDSON'S DYES. 


The process only occupies a few minutes, and is simple in the extreme. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] Sir,—Your ‘‘ Simple Dyes for the People” only require a 
irial to be duly appreciated. I have used them for some length of time, and recom- 
menced them to many friends, who, with myself, find in them an item of the highest 
economy. Having been successful with the smaller articles, I have tried the larger, 
and now dye all at home, viz., Curtains, Table Covers, Dresses, &c., with the most 
satisfactory results. 

March 16th, 1875. W. B. A. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STATIONERS. 





Pink 
Green 
Claret 
Grey 
Crimson 
Brown 
Black 
Lavender 
Slate 
Ruby 
Ponceau 
Lilac 








r is often asked, 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence ?” The reason is, that being 


‘‘Why does my doctor recommend 


absolutely genuine, and concentrated by the removal of the 
superfluous fat, it contains four times the amount of nitro- 
genous or flesh- forming constituents than the average of 


& a other Cocoas which are mixed with sugar and starch. 
Blocks bslow show the proportion of nitrogenous constituents is 
each 100 parts of various kinds of Cocoa. 
Pearl and other | Homaopathio and | Cadbury's 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 





Cocoas retailed | other prepared Cocoa sconce, 


at about 84, | Cocoas retailed at 
per lb. about 1s, 4d. per lb. 


op & 


Cadbury's Paris Depot: 90, Faubourg St. Honore. 
Beware of Imitations, which are often pushed by 
Shopkeepers for the sake of extra profit. 
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MY AMES: 
DOME:LEAD 


FOUR INTERNATIONAL MEDALS 
BRILLIANT 
CLEAN 
NO DUST. 


JAMES & SONS 
LYMOUTH. 
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PRINCE of WALES.| sie THAT YOU GET IT! 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 


AS USED IN THE 
LAUNDRY 
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Beckettsfrut{yrups 


MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGES. 
Raspberry 
Strawberry 
Black Currant 
Lime Fruit 
Ginger, Lemon 
Peppermint, &c., &c. 


BECKETT'S 
SYRUP OF 


These Syrups are specially 
suitable for the Sick Room, 
Picnics, Weddings, Christ. 
mas and Birth day Parties. 
They are invaluable for use 
with Aérated Waters, Testi- 
monials from Medical Men, 
ara a &e., all pine ae: 

ints, Is. 9d,; Half-pints, ls 
ORANGE & QUININE, One doz. pints Sait tattlngs 

A most healthy Tonic, paid for £1. 


“W. BECKETT, Heywood, Manchester.” 


London, Depot, 150, Oxford Street. 
* nd Confectioners, Can be obtained 
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